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The Proprietors of the Lirerary GazeTTe have 
to announce that the price of their Journal is now 
reduced to Threepence unstamped and Fourpence 
stamped. A desire to give the public the full benefit 
of the Abolition of the Paper Duty has actuated 
them in this step ; and they may further say that the 
reduction is genuine, and not, as in so many other 
cases, a mere sham, where the lowering of price has 
been followed by a corresponding deterioration of 
quality both in paper and in matter. There will be 
no change in the Literary GazETTeE in either of 
these points, so that the public will derive a bond-fide 
advantage. 








OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
RICHARD PARTRIDGE, Esq., Professor of Ana- 

tomy, will deliver his COURSE OF LECTURES on the 

Evenings of MONDAY, November the llth, 18th, 25th, 

and December 2nd, 9th, and 16th. The Lectures commence 

at Eight o'clock precisely. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, 


Nov. 7, 1861. Secretary. 





\ INING—Mr. WARINGTON W. 
4 SMYTH, M.A., F.R.S., will Commence a COURSE of 
SIXTY LECTURES on MINING, on Monday next, at 
half-past Three o'clock, at the GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 

INES, Jermyn Street, to be continued at the same 
hour on each succeeding Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Monday. 

Fee for the Course, £3. 


Nov. 7, 1861. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





VENING LECTURES TO WORKING 
MEN, GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET. 

The First Course, consisting of SIX LECTURES, “On 
the METALLURGY OF COPPER AND ZINC,” by Dr. 
PERCY, F.R.S., will be commenced on Monday, the 11th of 
November, at Eight o'clock. 

Tickets may be obtained, by Working Men only, on 
Monday, the 4th inst., from 10 to 4 o'clock, upon payment 
of afee of 6d. for the whole Course. Each applicant is re- 
quested to bring his name, address, and occupation written 
on a piece of paper, for which the Ticket will be exchanged 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
&@ NEw SERIES Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cuesp- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature, 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 





Illustrated and Illuminated Works, see next page. 








OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. W. HARRISON, 
Soe LEssEEs. 


On MONDAY and FRIDAY, THE MARRIAGE OF 
GEORGETTE; after which, at Eight o'clock, ROBIN 
HOOD. 

TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATUR- 
DAY (First Times), a New Operetta, THE TOY MAKER; 
after which, at Eight o'clock, on TUESDAY and THURS- 
DAY, LURLINE; and on WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY, RUY BLAS. 


Commence at Seven o'clock. 


Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, from 10s. Gd. to £4 4s.; Dress 
Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d, ; Amphitheatre, 1s. 

Box Office open daily from 10 to 5. No Charge for 
Booking. 


OYAL COLOSSEUM, Regent’s Park and 

Albany Street.—New and Beautiful Series of Dissolv- 
ing Views of Italy—Comic Entertainment and Ladies’ Rifle 
Volunteer Company—Secrets of Spirit Rapping fully Dis- 
closed—Natural Magic—The Grand Dioramas of Lisbon, 
Paris, and London—Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope— Dissolving 
Views—Swiss Cottage and Mountain Torrent, &c. Open 
daily from 12 to 44, and from 7 to 10}.—Dr. BACH- 
HOFFNER, F.C.S., sole Lessee and Manager. 








Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d., 


N AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
Bt GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly three feet long 
by two feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons 
ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 
London: Jonn CampEy Horigy, Piccadilly, W. 


{RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by ali lovers of tlie fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held. 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 








IFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF 
RARE, CURIOUS, USEFUL, and VALUABLE 
BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, in various Languages and 
Classes of Literature; splendid Books of Prints and Illus- 
trated Works; beautifully [luminated Manuscripts on 
Vellum, &c., ON SALE, at very reduced prices, on account 
of removal, by J. LILLY, No. 15, Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden. 
*,* A CATALOGUE, recently issued, containing a very 
choice Collection of Rare, Curious, and Useful Books, and 
Manuscripts, may be had on the receipt of six postage- 
stamps. 
‘ W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, Xc., 
suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite-H.M. Dockyards) 
Woolwich. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (a.. 1834), 39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
London. 

Capital, from Premiums only, £395,000. 
Income £70,000. Assurances £1,600,000. 
Bonuses average 2} per cent. per annum on sum assured. 
Profits divided yearly and begin on second premium. 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 








CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


*.* For Great Sale by Auction of Magnificent 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT  INSTITU- 
es TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
Assurance on Lives, Annuities, &c. Established December, 
1835. 





DIRECTORS. 
Cuarman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy Cuainman—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 


John Bradbury, Esq. Charles Good, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P 
Richard Fall, Esq. Charles Reed, Esq., F.S.A. 
John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Joseph Freeman, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 


PHYSICIANS, 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


BaNKERS—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of 
England. 


So.iciror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consuttine Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1860 


Number of new policies issued during the 
year ose ove ove ose eee 988 


£481,231 110 
16,053 15 7 


Assuring the sum of a pre oon 
Producing an annual income of ... eon 


Making the total annual income after deduct- 
ing £50,112 annual abatement in premium 298,251 10 4 


Total number of policies issued ... 23,573 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of mem- 
bers, from the commencement of the insti- 
tution in December, 1835 ove we 1,034,368 5 4 


Amount of accumulated fund... Pp 1,898,895 14 11 


The effect of the successful operation of the Society during 
the whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by 
recapitulating the declared surpluses at the four investiga- 
ticus made up to this time. 


For the 7 years ending 1842 the surplus was £32,074 Hl 5 


»  Syears ,, 1847 * * 86,122 $ 3 
» Syears ,, 1852 Pe - 232,061 18 4 
» Syears ,, 1857 - ,, ‘ 345,034 3 11 


The next division of profits will be made up to the 20th 
November, 1862. Policies effected prior to that date, if sub- 
sisting at the time of division, will participate in such profit 
for the time they may have been in force. 


The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and 
with illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 
20th November, 1857, may be had on application, by which 
it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums range 
from 11 per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one instanee 
the premium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses are also 
shown. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of October 
are reminded that the same must be paid within 30 days 
from that date. 


September, 1861. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 





The Profits of this Society will be divided in future, 
QUINQUENNIALLY; and Policies will participate at each di- 
vision, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
been made. 


Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
oR 80 PER CENT., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society’s Prospectus. 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 





CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Aetuary 
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GREAT SALE BY AUCTION OF ILLUSTRATED AND ILLUMINATED BOOKS. 


COMMENCING ON MONDAY NEXT. 





SOUTHGATE 


AND BARRETT 


WILL 


SELL BY 


AUCTION 


AT THEIR ROOMS, 22, FLEET STREET, ON MONDAY NEXT, Novemser 18rn, 
and Five following days (Saturday and Sunday excepted), a 


Collection of Magnificent Iliustrated and Illuminated Works, 


LOTTED TO SUIT LARGE AND SMALL BUYERS. 





The following, amongst a great variety of others, are included in the Sale :— 


RICHARDSON’S MONASTIC RUINS of YORK- 
SHIRE; containing upwards of 30 large and beauti- 
fully-tinted Views, together with the various Vignettes, 
Ground-plans, Details, Sections, and &c. of each 
Abbey. The complete Work, ‘in 12 folio Parts : pub- 
lished at £12. 12s, 

Thé ART of TLLUMINATING, as practised in 
Europe from the Earliest Times, illustrated by Borders, 

itial Letters, Alphabets, 4c, selected from the British 
useum, Soath Kensington Museum, and other impor- 

tant Collections. “By W. TYMMS, with an Essay on 
the Art, and Instrnetions as ‘to its’ Practice in the Pre- 
sent Day, by M. DIGBY WYATT. 4to, splendidly 
bound: ‘published at £3, 10s, 

*,* This magnificent and eminently serviceable work con- 
tains 102 Plates all fully illuminated, and printed in co- 
lours and gold on vellum paper, and 104 pagesof Text, sur- 
rounded by ‘bordets’‘in' colours, /Counting the various 
specimens.of letters and borders given in the 102 pages, 
there will be found 1008, Mluminated Figures. 


PARADISE and the PERL ..By: Thomas Moore. 
54 splendidly-illuminated small folio, elegantl 
botind, ‘bevelled ‘boards | published RAMI 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 


The. PENITENTIAL PSALMS, richly illumi- 
nated. .A small Volume illuminated. with magnificent 
Borders.on every page... ‘The Lluminations, both Bor- 
ders and res, are Facsimiles, or adaptations, from 
the, mest remarkable pages of celebrated illuminated 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, the Bibliotheque 
Impériale,, and other. collections. By NOEL HUM- 
PHREYS, Esq, 

The whole reproduced by Messrs. Day and Son, in the 
most finished style of Chromo-lithography, under the direc- 
tion.of/H, Nor, Humpurays, 





in, MARBLE, TERRA-COTTA, 
BRONZE, IVORY, and. WOOD.. Selected from the 
Royal andother Collections. Edited by J. B. WARING, 
18.Chromo-lithographic: Plates of the highest style of 
finish, and-21; Wood Engravings. 1 vol. folio, half- 
bound elegant: published at £3. 10s, 


The. .GRAMMAR of ORNAMENT. By OWEN 
JONES: . Being a Series. of 3000 Exam: from various 
Styles, exhibiting the Fund tal Principles which 
appear to reign,in the composition.of Ornament of every 

period ; 101 imperial folio plates, elaborately printed in 

colours and gold, and published at £19. 12s. 


POTTERY and PORCELAIN. ° Selected from the 
re A oe other Collections, Edited by J. B. WARING, 
18 Chromo-lithographic Plates of ' the ‘highest’ style of 
finish, and 10° Wood Engravings, 1 vol. folio, half- 
bound elegant : published at £3, 10s. 


M‘IAN’S COSTUMES of the CLANS of the 


SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS, coloured. 2 vols., 4to 
(original copies). 





ORNAMENTAL ART in GLASS and ENAMEL. 
Selected from the Collections of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
&ec, Edited by J.B. WARING. 17 Chromo-lithographic 
Plates of the highest style of finish, and 9 Wood En- 
grainee, 1 yol. folio, half-bound elegant: published at 


‘METAL-WORK and JEWELLERY. Selected 
from the Royal and other Collections, Edited by J. B. 
WARING. 17 ge Enos om me Plates of the highest 
style of finish, and 19 Wood Engravings. 1 vol. folio, 
half-bound elegant: published at £3, 10s. 


DECORATIVE ART in FURNITURE. Selected 
from the Royaland other Collections. Edited by J. B. 
WARING. 15 Chromo-lithographic Plates of the highest 
style of finish, and 14 Wood Engravings. 1 vol, folio, 
half-bound elegant : published at £3, 10s. 


ROBERTS’S SKETCHES in the HOLY LAND: 
SYRIA, IDUM/BA, ARABIA, EGYPT, and NUBIA‘ 
with historical and Descriptive Notices by the Rey. Dr- 
CROLY, . The Library Edition, 6 vols. 


PYNE’S LAKE SCENERY of ENGLAND. 25 


double-tinted Plates, 4to (sells £1. 1s.) 


The BARONIAL HALLS and PICTURESQUE 
EDIFICES of ENGLAND, from Drawings by Hard- 
ing, Cattermole, Prout, and other eminent Artists. 
Containing 71 most beautiful Plates, executed in Co- 
loured Lithotints, with descriptions by 8. C. Hall, with 
numerous Engravings on Wood. In 2 handsome vols, 
4to : published at £7. 7s. 


CURRY and RICE (on 40 Plates); or, the In- 
gredients of Social Life at ‘Our’ Station in India. 
By Captain ATKINSON. 40 double-tinted Plates with 
Text, small 4to, handsomely bound ; sells £1. 1s, 


The CAMPAIGN in INDIA; 1857-58, By Cap- 
TaIn ATKINSON. 26 double-tinted Lithographs, with 
Text, folio imperial; sells £3. 3s. 


SKETCHES, and INCIDENTS. of the SIEGE of 
LUCKNOW. By-Linvrrwant MECHAM.” With Text, 
25 double-tinted Lithographs, folio, bound: sells £2. 2s, 


SOME of MY BUSH FRIENDS in TASMANIA. 
By LOUISA A. MEREDITH, Author of ** Our Wild 
Flowers" (English), ‘“‘Romance of Nature,” &c. 14 
Plates in Chromo-lithography, 14 beautiful Borders, and 
100 pages of Text, small folio, elegantly bound, gilt 
edges: published at £2. 4s. 


The TREASURY of ORNAMENTAL ART, illus- 
trative of Objects of Art and Vertu. The Work con- 
tains 71 exquisitely executed Chromo - lithographic 
Plates, with Descriptive Text, and was published in 
1 vol., £3. 13s. 6d., extra cloth gilt. 


LIBER ALBUS: The WHITE BOOK of the 





CITY of LONDON. ‘Translated and Edited by RILEY. 
Published at 18s. 


ALSO NUMEROUS COPIES OF THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS :— 
The Vernon airmen? h artist's proofs (published at 124 guineas)—Roberts’s Holy Land, the complete large work, 6 vols., 


morocco—M_ 


e Francais et Musée Royal, 6 vols.—The Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges, folio volume of plates 


and 2 vols, of text (published at £6, 6s.)—Wickes’s Memorials of English Medieval Churches, folio (published at 

£3. 13s. 60,)—Gruner's Fresco Decorations, folio, morocco—Harding’s Sketches At Home and Abroad—Nash’s 

Mansions of England, 4 vols.—Nash’s Windsor Castle, coloured and mounted—4 Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 

8 vols., half morocco—24 Brayley and Britton’s History of Surrey, lerge paper, India proofs (published at £26. 5s.)— 

The Poniatowski Gems, 2 vols, 4to, morocco, (published at £21)—Lake Price's Venice, coloured and mounted— 
8 


Taylor’s Portfolio, coloured and ted—-D 





ard, Les Arts au Moyen-Age (published at £47)—The Stafford 


Gallery, 4 vols,, morocco, ,elegant—Scotland Delineated, the large work—Angas’s South Australia, morocco—300 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3’vols. (sells £2. 2s.)—Finden's Royal Gallery of British Art—130 Ackermann’s Ancient Coins 
—4 Pickering’s beautiful edition of Walton and Cotton, 2 vols.—40 Brandon's Gothic Architecture, 2 vols., 4to—100 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, illustrated—20 Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 10 vols., 4to (published at £14. 12s.) 


100 


nera of British Moths, 2 vols. (sells at £3, 3s.) —90 Fairholt’s Costume in England—6 Illustrations of the Natural 


Order of Plants, by: Miss Twining, 2 vols., folio (published at £23)—150 Scotland Delineated, 2 vols., 4to, cloth—400 
Indian Spices for English Tables, or a Rare Relish of Fun from the Far East, 4to (sells at 16s.)—900 Drawing-Room 


Portrait Gailery of Eminent Personages for 1860. 


Catalogues of the whole Sale forwarded on receipt of Six Stamps. 


} 


P. 


| MR. BENTLEY'S 


ANNOUNGEMENTS, OF NEW. WORKS, 





IVES OF THE) ARCHBISHOPS OF 

CANTERBURY, from the Mission of Augustine to 

the Death of Howley. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. Il. 8vo, 15s, 


(Ummediately. 


RS. DELANY AT THE COURT OF 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE. The AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

of Mrs. DELANY; Part II. Edited, with Notes, by the 

Right Hon. Lapy LLANOVER. 3 vols., 8vo, with numerous 
beautifal Engravings. {Inamediately, 


HE HISTORY OF ROME, 

from the Earliest Time to the period of its Decline. 
By Dr. MOMMSEN. Translated under the sanction and 
revision of the Author, including his latest corrections, by 
the Rev. W. PITT DICKSON. With an Introduction by 
| Dr. SCHMITZ. Vols, I. and Il, Crown 8vo. 2ls. 
{/mmediately. 


W ITS and HUMOURISTS. By JOHN 
TIMBS. Including Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, 
the Two Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Rev. Sydney Smith. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, with Four Portraits, &e. 21s. 
(Nearly ready. 





RESIDENCE AT NAGASAKI AND 

HAKODATE in, 1859-60. _With some Account of 
Japan.. By C. P. HODGSON, H. M.'s Consul at those 
Ports, With Letters on Japan, by his Wife. Crown 8vo, 
with numerous Ilustrations. 12s. (Just ready. 
} AIDENTHORPE: or, Interesting Events 

about the Year 1825. By JEREMIAH BRIEFLESsS, 
of the Outer Temple. 2 vols., post Syo, 21s. [Now ready. 








NEW EDITION OF EAST LYNNE. 


3 vols. [Vow ready. 


VIRGILIE MARONIS, BUCOLICA, 


GEORGICA et ZZNEIS, With English Notes. By 
C, D. YONGE, Post 8vo. 9s. 6d., strongly bound. 
[Just ready, 


HE AMERICAN UNION: its Value 
aud real Effect on the well-being of the. American 
people, the cause of its Disruption and probable results of 
the present conflict, with an examination of our own interest 
in the issue; and an Inquiry into Secession as a Constitu- 
tional right. By JAMES SPENCE. S$vo, 10s. 6d. 
} (Vow ready. 


YUIZOT’S THE CHURCH and the 
CHRISTIAN WORLD in 1861. feo eee _ 
Now ready. 


2s. 6d. 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Portraits and Plans, &c., 15s., 


MEMOMRS of RICHARD I. 
f CONTEMPORARIES. 


By J. H. JESSE. 


Author of “The Court of England under the Stuarts.” 


and _ his 


“A complete memoir of Richard, tracing his career from 
his. peaceful infaney at Middieham to its stormy elose on 
Bosworth fleld.. We have here the story of his youthful 
love, of his marvellous heroism in battle, of his wisdom as 
a ruler, and of his crimes. The story is more exciting than 
any romance,” —Daily News. 


Now ready, price 5s., 
RANCATELLI'S. COOK’S GUIDE. 


“An admirable manual for évery household where _plea- 
sure, health, and economy are consulted. The whole book 
has the merit of being exceedingly plain, of containing suf- 
ficient cross references to satisfy a Panizzi, and of being so 
serviceably arranged in all its parts that we defy you to miss 
any of the consolations intended for your physical infirmi- 
ties." —Times. 


Lonpon: Ricuarp BENTLEY, New Berviineton STREET, 








PUBLISHBR IN ORDINARY TO HER MauJxgsty. 
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New Series. 
No. 177 (2337).—Novrmenr 16,1861. 
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NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 





DEDICATED BY Special PeRxMisstON ‘To HER MAJesrty. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A-SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R:S.E., F.R.GS., 
Author of the “‘ Physical Atlas,” & 


With a Complete Index of easy reference to each Map, com- 
prisivg upwards of 150,000. Places contained in this, Atlas, 





Imperial Folio, half-bound in Russia or Morocco, £5 15s, 6d. } 





‘Of the many noble atlases prepared by Mr. Johnstow and 
published by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, this Royal Atlas 
will be the most useful to the public, and will deserve to be 
the most popular.”"—Atheneum, August 10, 1561. 


“« We know no series of maps which we cai) more wanhly 
recommend. The accuracy, wherever we have attempted 
to put it to the test, is really astonishing.”—Saturday Te- 
view, 


“The culmination of all attempts to depict the face of the | Punew-Orpicn, 85, Fleet, Street, and Sold by all Booksellers 


world appears in the Royal Atlas, than which it is impos- 
sible to conceive anything more perfect.”—Morning Herald. 


“ This is, beyond question, the most splendid and luxuri- 
ous, as well as the most-useful and complete, of all exist- 
ing atlases.” —Guardian. 


“There has not, we believe, been produced for general 
public use a body of maps equal in beanty and Conipistariegs 
to the Royal Atlas just issued by Mr. A. K. Johnston.” 
Examiner. 


™ “* Tn comparing this beautifal and valuable atlas with pre- 
vious collections, every ene must be struck, not only hy the 
immense advances in geographical knowledge, but by the 
greatly increased power of representing that knowledge to 
the eye, in the course of the last thirty years.""—Zconomist. 


“ An almost daily reference to, and comparison of it with 
others, since the publication of the first part some two years 
ago until now, enables us to say, without the slightest hesi- 
tation, that this is by far the most complete and authentic 
atlas that has yet been issaed."—Sco/sman. 


WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


([HOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 

* Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere."'"—Dublin Express. 


“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.”’—Clerical Journal. 


London; LoNemMAy, GREEN, and Roserts. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 
———S——————— 


price 2s. 6d., 
LETTER TO SIR B. C. BRODIE, 


J Bart., P.R.S., &c. “y in Reply to his Letter upon 
Homeopathy i in “ Fraser’s Magazine” for September, 


By WILLIAM SHARP, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 


London: Henry Turyer, and Co,, 77, Fleet Street, B,C, 
Manchester ; 41, Piccadilly, and 15, Market Street. 


i, Just published, demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 





Just published, in foolscap 8vo, price 5s., cloth, 
KETCHES FROM PICTURBS;rLAYS 
OF THE BETTER LAND; AND OTHER POEMS 
is By BF. L. 
“* Always writes smoothly and pleasantly, and sometimes 


| even attains to something which almost ‘ imps inspiration.’ * 
—Critic. ‘ 
A} 


London! Bpwakd Moxox anil Co., 44, Dover Street: 
UNCH’S POCKET BOOK FOR 1862. 
With a Coloured Illustration by JOHN LEEGH-;and 





numerous Woodeuts by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TEN- 
| NIEL, will be published on the 20th instant. 


in Town-and Country. 





THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
QIR JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH’S 
REVISED CODE OF EDUCATION, pp. 80, 


Price One Shilling. 
Satu, Etper, and Co.,, 65, Cornhill. 





(= HUNDRED LECTURES BY BIC: 
JONES on the POETS and DRAMA, Ancient and 
Modern; also, on Elocation, Oratory, Philosophy, &c,. tn 
Shilling Parts. 

Lacey, 89, Strand. 


— AAT ee eer " 





In Two richly-boud Volunies, large Syo, elaborately Ilus- 
trated and Indexed, (1200 pages,) price £1, 


HE LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRE- 


Kildare and Leighlin. 
By WILLIAM JOHN FITZPATRICK, J.P., 
Biographer of Lord Cloncurry and Lady Mencen 
“Pull of amusing and instructive matter.’’—Spectator, 
‘A true portraiture." —Athenzum. 
‘‘ Admirable—perfectly Boswellian, in effect.”—Press, 
“ A welcome novelty to Englishmen.”—Literary Gazette. 
‘“« In evety respect an original work."’—<Aforning Post, 
“Ample amusement in these volumes,”+— Westminster 
Review. 


“One of the most admirable . personal ‘histories that 
modern times has seen,"’—Morning Herald. 





J, Durry, 22, Paternoster Row. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE AsstURANC CE COMPANY, 
No. '8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALE: 


Tue Hon. FRANC 


IS SCOTT, Cnamman, 


CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, -EsQ, Depory+Casnman, 





FOURTH DIVISI 


ON OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of) Profits to he deelaredon Policies 


effected prior to the S3lst December, 1861, should make 


immediate, application, There have already been three 


divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 
30 to 100 per cent. on the prentiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases,are given as examples :—- 


Sum Insured, 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. 
1,000 397 103, 
100 89 15s. 


Bonuses added. 


Amount payable up to Dec., 1854, 
£6,987 10s, 
1,597 10s. 
139 15s. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest seale compatible with security; in addition to 
which advantages, one-half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain u»paid at 5 per eent. 


interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at the 31st December, 1860, amounted to £730,665 7s, 10d., all of whieh had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities, 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid hy the Office. 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


(By Order) E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 
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\) LETTER TO EARL GRANVILLE, K.G,, ON THE |. 


‘of an umbrella... .It is sw 


SPONDENCE of Dr. DOYLE! @. K. L.), Bistiop of! 


lightful coolness, with | an agr 





SSE 
’ Just published, in 8vo, pr price Ys. 
wo LECTURES ON THE PRESENT 
AMERICAN W 
By peg BERNARD, B.C.L., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy in 
the University of Oxford. November, 1861.. 
Onions and Londen: J. H. and JAMES PARKER. 
Now “body, Kow dada price ne folbth lettered, with 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. 





Niger ct HINTS ON PORTRAIT 


PAINTING ted by Examples from the Works 
of Vandyke N@ ane uthors. By JOHN BURNET, 
P.R.§., Author “Letters on Langage, 
brandt and’ tes Works,”’' &e.; , and anu 
Appendix, by Hexry ten FS. A. 


Lamia: JAMES 8. ae City Road and Ivy Lane. 


EN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD & 


PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET It, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLascow and Lonpoy. 








\ ONEY.— £90,000 om to ural lat 
a at 3,4, and Sy per seenty wpon 

leasehold property, ground vier revers' Ay se an! to sates 

funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post rie avn 
either, in town or country.— ply to Mr, THOM 

LER, 22, Gresham Street, E. ich 





a) 
OOTES, PATEND:, UMPB REL 
STAND. Manufactured by. Wuerser. and 
Srwine Macuiye,Company. , Umbrellas need no lon 
exposed to theft, nor be hidden, away wet, or kept in ie 
hand to. soil or ruin a carpet. , This invention com with 
a tasteful Umbrella Stand, priest security against the a 
to Private Dwellings, Lod 
Houses, Offices, Counting Rooms, Shops, Hotels, Churches, 
Theatres, Concert and leome Rooms, Public ‘racches, 
&e.; and is recommended as an atticle of universal utility, 
Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post-free, 
Orrice: 159, REGENT STREET: WEST, LONDON. 


OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 





REQUISITE: Anitong thd tiany hixiries of the! pre’ 


sent age, none can be ob possessing the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S. BALM of COLUMBIA... If applied 
to the roots and body of the — ¥ . imparts the most de- 
fight whe ope ble fragrance of —. 
t algo.) of 4 
falling off, or Peta ay thew thin 08 “enh rt re 
vent its further progress, and soon restore 
who ‘really desire to hive beautiful hair, ten with wave 
or curl, should ‘use ‘it daily: It ‘is also’ celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing it from searf, ‘and produclug 
upward: 


new hair, and moustache. Established 
-Lof thirty years. No imitative wash ean it. Price 
‘38. 6d, 6s., and 11s. only.—C, and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellihgton 


Street, Strand, Wl. 


‘OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS: 

—SUDDEN DEATHS.—Towards the close of the 

year, the daily gonstantly shock the pub ecord-. 
ing the ron tLe cmap cases ibo9 5 ao ait ake Ticdal 

taucously die, Sueh deaths are relerainls ‘to affections of the 





‘pheat or heart. On the least oppression in the head or chast 


Holloway’s detergent Ointment ‘should be rabbed upon the 
spine or breast, while his Pills‘are freely taken internally, 
These precautionary measures will prevent fainting and de- 


/ 


T 


>a 


termination of blood to, the head, aud effect Saleen off 


apoplexy and palsy. One or other, or bott, 

medicaments should be instantly employed when ‘lake. 
lency, giddiness, or heaviness foreshadow the coming  at- 
pe Then is the time successfully to avert futare mis- 
chief. 





RUPTURES.—BY’ ROYAL LETTBRS PATENT. 
Wiles MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200. Medical Gentlemen. to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided : a softicban being worm yound 
the body, while the rehyulsite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn, during , sleep... A descriptive cireular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to’ fit) forwarded by 
post, on the cireumference of, the body, two inehes below 
the hips, -being sent to the Mannfacturer, Mr, WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, A Single Truss l6s., 2ls., 
26s. 6d., and 81s, 6d. ; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s,,\and 52s. 6d. 3 postage 1s, 8d. . An Umbilical Truss 42s.) 
and 52s, 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Jon~ Wutrs, 
Post-Office, Piceadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEB-CAPS, 
4 &¢, for VARECOSE VEINS, and wil cenee at WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, é&c. . They 
are porous, light in Texture, and ee and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking.' Prices, 4s. 6d., 78. Gd., 108. Bas 
and 16s. each ; postage 6d. each. 


JOHN WHITE, MAXtPractoRER, 228, Piccadilly, Léudon. 
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NEW. BOOKS 
WORKS TN’ PREPARATION. 


PARKER, SON, AND BOURN, PUBLISHERS. 
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Sina) NOW. READY, 
Te Young Stepmother ; or, A 
 Ohromele of’ Mistakes. 


i pred Axtthor Of The Heit of Redelyffe. 
eres OY 10s. “a. 
an it df f Q° ; 
e2ilog S are ID 1 r WEG Of on 
Hopes Ai Fears: 5,::0rs ibn from: 
bas “lthe Life ofa Spinster, °°’ 
| (By the; Authite of; The eis, bf, Redclypfe: 
ci CHeaper Edition ImOwe W oitiitie, 64, 











athe. Brown, the Heiress. 
iit DblowlsbA 1ohdRALESt 
won ofl _ Ba tbe tha of Dora. 

8 Beebibaysea’ -9 78! 
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itl Eunplibia Seni’ a 
sotie By the Rev, CHARLES KINGSLEY, 4 


Reothectt “a Chaplain in’ Ordinary to' thie’ Quen. 
a Sees 68) // 


t Ot 


nh ‘OR. Giel papa Lg” 
With Notes; :Grummaticaland Exegetical. 
BAD 1 2 gong Wenstier, we? 








Laid or Kin 8 ce ‘London, and formerly tha" of 
dag ne oflege, Cambridge ; and 

FRANCIS, WILKINSON, 26.4. 
vi erbureh Pata i Theological Tutor | 


if ree anrenne in’ Two Volumes, 8x0, £2, 48, 
Four’ Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, £1, 
vat The! Epistles and the Apocalypse, with Indices, 





a pe 
On the stay beatae including 
an’ Estimate of Phrenology. 
me By ALEXANDER BAIN, 
ice of Logic in Aberdeen. 
, B¥0.; 98, 
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PREPARING FOR! PUBLICATION, °°” 
silage 
Of the Ancients, 


By, sm Gz0RGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart.; MP. 
ja the Press. t 


Christian Names: their History 
and, Derivation. 


er -_ Author of ~ a _ of Redclyffe. 


he Vita. Nadia of Dante. 


Translated, with, an Introduction and Notes, - 
By THEODORE MARTIN, 
tate f the Brom, . 


The History of J Modern: Music 


A Coyirse of Ledtures Delivered at the Royal Institution of 
DOS ) Great Britain. 





j By JOHN HULLAH, 
Professor of Votal: Music in King’s College and in Queen's 
College, ;, and Organist of Charterhouse, 
Inthe Press. 


a 
t 
| 
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ALBEMARLE Srneet, “November 16, 1861. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST FOR: NOVEMBER. 


LIVES OF ENGINEERS : with an Account 
of their Principal Works, anda History of Inland Gom- 
munication in Britain. .By SAMUEL SMILES, Author 
of “Life of Stephenson,” &c. ‘Portraits’ and numerous 
Woodcuts,, Vols; I: and 1. | 8vo, 42s, 


AIDS TO FAITH; a Series of Theological 


‘Essays.’ 8vo. Contents :LL 


Rev. A. L.'Mansel—On Miracles. | — G 
of Cork-—Christian Evi- 


e Rawlinson—The Pen- 

Bison of Gloucester and Bristol— 

Rev. 
tion, 

Dean of Exeter—Scripture and its 
—_— etation. 


Rev, Dr; } Propheey. 
heer C» Cook — Ideology and 


tion. 
Rev. Dr. McCaul—On Mosaic Re- 
cord of Creation. 


A NEW. HISTORY, OF MODERN 
Vag See the caine of beer om by the 
lose Of the War in ‘the ‘Crimea; By 


Lois Bhowee tami. 


eens tothe | 
{ FHOMAS H. DXER. Vols, £, and: ie “ 8¥O. 


METALLURGY: the ' Art ‘of  Extractitg 
' Metals froin’ their Ores ‘and Adapting them to various 
(| Purposes of re agg ok By JOHN PERCY, E.R. 
First Divi e, Clays,  &c., ‘Copper, 


‘*Zine, and Brass. er 8vo, 


; - SUPPLEMENTARY, . DESPATCHES.. OF 


Denial DUKE .OF WELLINGTON. Vol... VIIL.— 
eninsula and South of France, ,1 813-14, 8vo, 20s. 
(Ready. 


LECTURES ON ‘THE. HISTORY OF 
THE JEWISH CHURCH: Abraham to Samuel. By 
Rev. ok PL STANLEY, DID.) 8vo.! 


ONE” IN § » Includin 
Visitto the Isle of Gothland. By HORACE MARKT AT: 
Author of“ Jutland “and the Danish Isles.” Illustra. 
tions..; Two [Vols,; Post)Svo, | 


| THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF THE 


ENGLISH eget eed A Serie ‘Of Lectures’ By 
{GEORGE P: MARSH.) yrwith: Notes:and a:Pre: 
face, by et sititt ALD, Post 8vo.. (Uni- 
form wi the “ Student's ‘ume.”) 


THE, PIVE.GREAT , MONARCHIES, OF 
THE ANCIENT WORLD; or, the History, Geography, 


and — of Chaldwa, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, 
anil Per —— the’Rev. GRORGE  RAWLID SON. 
Tiesieetiens, ol, I.4 8yo, 


LETTERS ‘FROM ROME, written to 


Friends at ne By Rev. J) W. BURGON, Tiustra- 
tions. , Post 8vo. 
PERSONAL “NARRATIVE OF TWO 


YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT ‘IN’ BURMAH. By 
HENRY GOUGER,);Sedond Edition, with: an adii- 
tional Chapter, Woodents,... Post 8yo,/12s. 


THE STORY OF ‘DR. LIVINGSTONE'S 
TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA: Condensed from 
his larger. Work. . [Dustrations. Post Syo, | [Wert week, 


BLACKSTONE'S COMMENTARIES. 
Edited by R. MALCOLM KERR, LL.D., Judge of the 
Sherriffs’ Courts of the City of London. . New Hdition, 
corrected to 1861, 4 vols, 8yo, 


PLAIN SERMONS: PREACHED: TO A 
COUNTRY» CONGREGATION: By! Rev. JioJ: 
BLUNT, ; B.D... late, Margaret Professor, .. Yol.. ILL. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. ady. 


RAWLINSON'S , HERODOTUS; A. New 
English Version, with Notes and Essays, Historical and 
Geographical. New and Revised Edition. Mlustrations. 
Four Vols: ‘8vo. 


THE MESSIAH; His Life and Ministry, 


Sufferings, Death, Resurrection, and Ascension. _Map. 
8vo. 


HANDBOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By GEORGE F. 
CHAMBERS. | Hiustrations. ~ Post 8vo. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
Frow the Earliest ‘Times to the Establishment of the 
Second Empire in 1852. ‘Woodcuts.’ Post 8vo, (Uni- 
Sorm with the “* Student's, Hume."’) 

FIRST LATIN DICTIONARY : appli- 
cable for those reading Phadrus, Cornelius Nepos, and 


Gesar.. By Dr, WILLIAM SMITH. 12mo.- 3s, 6d, 
(Uniform with Smith's “* Principia Latina”) _. (Ready. 


A 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





13, GREAT MarLnorovucn Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE of J..M..W. TURNER, B.A, 


from Original Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends, and Fellow-Academicians. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &. 30s, 


THE LIFE of Admiral Sir CHARLES 
NAPIER, K.C.B.;, with HIS. CORRESPONDENCE; 
From his Private Papers, By Major-General ELERS 
NAPIER. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 

Sir Charles: Napier will undoubtedly rank among: the 
first of our sea worthies. He has found a worthy, biographer 
and chronicler in the person of his Step-son. The biography 
aboutids in traits of character, and ‘there are details of love, 
marriage, and home-life which contrast very pleasantly with 
the more exciting scenes. The work is very honestly put 

t; without pretence, it accomplishes much; bring- 
ing all the: incidents of the Admiral’s life together, so.as to 
create a story of great. interest, with much that is amusing 
for'the general, id more that is instructive to the profes. 

sional reader.”"—Atheneum. 

“The personal history of another of England's 
heroes is sure to be warmly, welcomed by the Britis public. 
This' work possesses an interest which will not pass away 
with the present generation. We know of no books so likely 
to excite the enthusiasm of English youth as Gosthey® 8 
‘Life of Nelson” and these ‘Memoirs of Adinir ‘al Napier.” 
Daily News. 


FRENCH ' WOMEN OF LETTERS, 
By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of “NATHALIE,” 
&o, J Vola, 2ls. (Nov, 22. 


TRAVELS: IN THE HOLY LAND. 
By gre ea BREMER. Translated by! MARY 
HOWITT, ; 2 vo! [Just ready. 


THE OKAVAN GO. RIVER. | A Narra- 
tive of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. _ By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “LAKE 

NGAMI.”' 8vo, ‘with Portrait of the Author, and nu- 
merous [Hustrations, 21s. 

“Mr, Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told 

adventures, its rich fund of information, and spirited ilus- 





trations, will command a wide circle of readers. The ii- 
terest of his story never flags fora t.”'-—-Ath 
LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ DOoO- 


MESTIC SKETCHES IN RUSSIA. 2 vols. 2ls. 
“ This yery agreeable book presents, a photograph of 
Russian home life, the simplicity of which is as charming as 
the'manner of relating it is attractive.""—Messenger. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
COURT of FRANCE under LOUIS XV. Edited, from 
rare/and unpublished Documents, by Dr. CHALLICE. 
2 vols.; with Portraits, 21s. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 
FIRES. By the Author of “MARGARET AND HER 
BRIDESMAIDS.” , Illustrated by J,.E.. MILLAIS, 
A.R.A. Price 5s. bound, forming the New, Volume of 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
of, Cheap Bditions. 

“ Whether in delineation of character, in lucidity of plot, 
in description of scenery, in representation of life as itis, 
or in sound well-enforced moral, we know no novel of the 
last three or four years to equal this production of the 
popular Author of ‘Margaret and her Bridesmaids.’ If 
asked to classify it, we should give it a place between ‘John 
Halifax’ and ‘The Caxtons.’ "Herald. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 


By, the, Author ,of ‘““MARGARET MAITLAND,” 
= YHE HOUSE ON THE MOOR,” &c. 3 vols. 


SIR RICHARD HAMILTON. 2 vols. 
21s, 
“The ‘reader will be delighted with this book. It is ful 
of action, life, and character. The plot is well constructed,1 
and the style is vigorous."’—John Bull. 


THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By 
EDWARD COPPING,, 3 yols. 
“ A very touching and life-like story, of great simplicity 
and beauty.”—Daily News. 


COUNTY SOCIETY. 2 vols. 


“We promise the reader a rich treat from the perusal of 
this novel.""—Messenger. 


NOTICE TO QUIT. By W. G. Wills. 
Author of “LIFE’S FORESHADOWINGS.” 3 vols. 
“ A novelof remarkable power, ‘The interést never flags,” 


—Spectator. 
EAS T AND WEST. 
By J. FRAZER CORKRAN. 3 vols, 
“A good novel. The author has wit and knowledge in 
| abundance.”—Daily News, 


|; WHITE AND BLACK. A Tale of the ° 
SOUTHERN STATES, 3 vols, [Just ready. 
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R.A., REVIEWS. _ themselves to our mind as true’history. | times the cellarage aert t on its founda- 
A | The writer of the Chronicle before us was a | tions, and a lavatot covered the site of its 
c. 30s | man of candour and truthfulness; he had no | altar! Within the mastery were twelve little 
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sit ae religious condition, like a fallow-field: lying himself calls it. .‘* Seovechesham, afterwards | ebls were substituted, fox.cheese ii , pan- 

: be cs Weg mh Se | porate be, Bert seed, named Abingdon.” The first real benefactots cakes were served ‘i Bas ack: Whit. 

! ph tela when the, missionaries eng about preaching, were Ceadywalla and. Ina, in: seventh cer; ysuntide, and,on\ éertdin days;: fricassées were 
‘Phe iti and, as Bede. tells us, ‘‘ neither oratory nor x ithevs ducht che tour See tho fom abolished du Pe high can 
weurt baptistery could be built in’ the beginning of | UY Without doubt, v ae) nape | egg 

” ae ;dation; but in the reign ‘of Kenulf, the'royal | they received three pittances and bread and 
DO- Fe aren he: Pare Tee Lives Formed thé 1h tamer! and hawkers cated thé Monastery | meat, "Butter ihllk Wes served Out in puiuner, 

216. font, and the shade of trees: the pulpit and h tat Ahiee Renna toa a beautiful feasele catled erzohac 
raph of sanctuary. At first the monks, not like their | 8° Much annoyance that AbSow ie ei Eeilidite om: Anite Shrvar das! font” oka 0 e 
me 28 successors. associated for complete seclusion | NeYed to Rothe 'to-enitreat the ‘interposition ¢ br mime b= an ocean allaienhde af Wine Wal” 

ang spaditoion, bas fon facing ob oi fosing 12 EE aig hty cabien heareeasqe tee i | dbled out at, Ginger spit supper from a gre 

ye the vaioant=sot Seiieice Em creel nntShe, | Tor abbot, thinking it wie td sdaretid ing, flagon, called Adele's bowl; dnd hel, 

+ tron raised their modest buildings of wood, thatched | . re : oO) s onieoud at 1 anh big elodupr) wot erie A JV 
wih ar aod ed, Baa plone of ii | nD ka hat est rt, ii. aa a he al of SEA SA 

— apo ee a yee te tr ot en which his Majesty graciously'aceepted, btoken meat was given-to-the poor. A very 

gress and refinement; an ’ - a : seas 

Mats showing fts compatibility with Teatting’ an te ae a a ey aT Fea eeeaiae Seat loan Mbeki 
BRARY art when labour was considered. disgraceful "| of St. Mary's’ Abbey. Tithes, lands, towns, | the “ golden\ wheek"| Provided ; with | twelve 

The ee acta, Seer eee ifts, and privileges were bestowed ‘upon the | lamps, and covered’ with numberless little 
ft a tality, the employment of free labourers during | on aa Lelio. / when| the pont Denes balls which chitnett! as‘ Gt “was'‘rélled about 
alo th a period of feudal serfdom, and kumenizing 1 ddenly appesned aad lofticnlpaberbase walls | of great daye.-Ph6-aBiR bavé'to ‘Abingdon 
fds? tf srany Somek. ty ee Peete rote He Seer. standing: The monks were able to escape with | organs and two bells of ‘his Own making, and 

i "John quately dwelt pit, Parva! maenelen poe | their charters, and)a ;miraculous image in the | St. Dunstan addet-a pair from Glastonbury. 

9 u S =} ‘ ¥ rH ~ . ee x aan 
tein, aint sete ere and populations grew | refectory, placed above the centre of ;the high ome timersinen. ie Fisesh ade pea 
: « lishment founded | t@ble, avenged them by actually: stoning’ the | serted that English depredators had made ay 

be a i gehen vith oferi * | pagans out of the refectory with pieces of the | with the cloister of \uiniéges arco . 

ERS. of hh olen aed Hf the laa wae toa be ue home ok | ota fat sgF OOM aad aed oto 
ep Be labour ‘of the . poor, |; When acme a eH _ stones; King Alfred then’ robbed thém of | France many: of Adel wold’s gifts to. Abingdon, 

been done, then, the sad close may be impar | their lands and so completed their misery. The | among which were a chalice; thuribles, cruets, 
vols, tially “related ;- “of “internal None ee bi | monastery, however} was! répaired’ at” mee Basons, and candlesticks-ofprecions metal ; 

It is fil growth of situs re fhe LL Lag _but its real restoration is attributed to King | three of his crosses were brokem vp duxiig'the ) 
buctett/t wealth, Poh lik g ae ws .- at Gast heou oat Edred in the middle of the tenth century, out | wars of King Stephen. eital Scapa, 

tem, which, lke Samson’ at Were lost| Of affection to the Abbot St, Athelwold, after- |. Adelwold sent one'of his'tionks of the name 

By ong in. Ce. ae ae wards Bishop of Winchester ‘of Osgar to the great Abbey of Fleury in order 
to tie pore) its Senile ee, The description of the state of the abbey at | to introduce the rule of St. Benedict at Abing- 

implicity crilegious tenants, and the noblest. ornaments hi ‘od Pt history.is full of axcheologi | don. He also brought. in the musi “a? 

of the land despoiled and laid in, nye" Tain, t Gal thechont It is stated to. have fallen A the Benedictine Abbey of Gihey Amiens, 
erusal of Pi of ihe ota abhor ok Gury St neglect and ruin, re of poor mee ge "4 ~ we — — ~ Scent ne sah pe 

Wills Edmund's, as ity is, durnished; to (as in) the Route dh chdowedies Td tana’ “Te int ing hig ; so that Dr. Wigrath was anticipated in 
3 vol Chigmele 05 dacchra de Repeeane. 11 A * | a drain, Adelwold. found a black eross which | his recent bull about reading; the state of the 
er fags.” Heer a Gaebe a eited ey tion’ {had been laid on the heart of the Abbess Cilla, choir of Racbéster was, postbl sthe sane i 
S T. which, if it oes not equal thé story of Bury wae ie eeion yap pos ae 3 Fg page Ae with: ig ee aie Ta 

wists td in points of pungent anecdote, exceeds it in | fade of the ‘nails of the true cross, and | the Abbey Church, January 28,965; — ei 

* Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon. Edited by Rey. J. | was held infallible in the detection of ‘perjury. | his consecration » to Winchester, in , ee ov 
of the © Stevenson, M.A, |, Published by the Authority of the Lords. |My. Stevenson has included in a supplement | a community of monks from Abingdon 

+ ready. Lee bls, Teo Vas’ dale se | the important information contained in ano- Cathedral Church in place of the secular canons. 
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elwold.was.a| conspicuous man in his age, | number, and like his successor, Rainald, ob- 


r he may be said to have founded the great | tained a town-house in Westminster. He un- 
ys of Ely, Ramsey, and Peterborough, | dertook to rebuild the church, and by some 
bbot Edwin procured his position by a bribe | judicious reforms to secure the better condi- 
given te the King ; no uncommon case it would | tion of the Iabourers, gained considerable sums 
ppear, for when. W. Spot founded Burton | towards the building. The old tower fell, 
Abbey at, the.cost of his patrimony, he was | owing to the'same carelessness which destroyed 
compelled to, give: the. King three, hundred | the spire of Chichester, by the removal of an 
maneas, fiye to eyery Bishop and to each of | adjacent support, frightening the monks out 
the Archbishops, for the confirmation of his of their senses with a cloud of dust and falling 
own gift. stones ; but fortunately an old enemy, Robert 
' Adelwold was,somewhat of a martinet; he. de Oillei, about the time had a terrible though 
ordered an unhappy, monk, who was extremely | id aden attack of nightmare, and, as the 
obedient, to cook,and. wait on. the workmen, [¢ ronicler assures us, actually woke Daine de 
to light the fires, carry water, and do the more Oillei with his outrageous snoring ; he started 
unpleasant part of a,modern kitchen-maid’s | up in fright at the recollection of the little 
duty ;;and not,,content with seeing the well- | devils who had treated ‘him ‘most offensively 
brushed, floor and. pots, plates; and. pans mar- | with many dirty tricks, and became’ a’ fast 
vellously, clean, dared this meek-minded crea- | friend: of Abingdon. The abbey sorely needed 
ture to, put his hand, into,the boiling water and | friends, for Rainald, a near relation’ of the 
take a piece of meat ont ofa, pot on the fire. | Abbot, induced him to give a’ heavy bail on 
His. language was rather profane, and the his behalf, and then went over to Flanders, 
smile, mpon, his lip was not jsaint-like., On| while the monks in vain sold their altar-furni- 
another occasion, finding two monks in the ture to pay their taxés, for their lands were 
refectory: hiding something under a napkin, he | distrained before their eyes.’ A’ few ‘portions 
went to the kitchen-window and ordered them | of the plate were however recovered ‘when 
out a capital piece of pork, which he compelled William Rufus in a fit of piety made restitu- 
them to cat_on the spot, By an act of the tion of all his father’s ill-gotten treasures at 
will he corrected . the; effects of some poison | Winchester. 
which.bad been, put into his cup by some} It’ was a fortunate day for the monastery 
monks who, werejnot,satisfied with his method | when Faritius, a Tuscan, and 'the fashionable 
.oof rule, and: by fortunately. falling into a hole, | and ‘court ‘physician, was’ appointed Abbot: 
escaped with broken ribs, only, in a. fall from | His fee for attending Queen’ Matilda at a deli- 
the new, buildings, caté time consisted of the Island of Andresea. 
_, Lhe monkish. logic of the period is of a racy | At her visit to the abbey she gave also'a plot 
kind: some monks of Abingdon were sent by | of land and a house to’ be used by the monks 


him: to, dispossess the married clergy of Win- | on their journey to London, through a district: 


chester; who happened to be singing the verse, , then most inhospitable!’ He restored the church 
* Serve the Lord in fear ;” which the intrudets | and the conventual buildings, ’ trebled the 
who were, listening at the;church door coolly | number of fle monks, purchased silks and ta- 












































interpreted as meaning, “‘ We will not serve 
the, Lord; do, yon therefore instead of us;” and 
saying to cach other, “‘ Why should we stand 


joutside?, they inyite us to come in,” they | 


suited the action, to. the word forthwith. 
Rodulph of Norway resigned a mitre to be- 


come Abbot,of Abingdon, and Siward gave | 


-up the Seeof Rochester to return to Abingdon, 
He bequeathed to it the furniture of his chapel, 
which included a shrine, two manuscript Gos- 
pels, a beautiful, chalice,.an ivory comb, and 
vestments., .Speravoc, almost; his immediate 
stiecessor, was. promoted for his skill as a gold- 
smith, as.a certain. modern Dean achieved his 
rank by being learned in draining ; but the 
Abbot having, been, entrusted with, gold and 


jewels to make. the crown. for William I., de. ’ 


camped with the materials, having also pur- 
loined some.of the, fees of the ll of 
London. In )consequence of this felony, we 


presume, the King, under colour of his Queen’s | 


wish to have,some;beautiful church ornaments 
made precious with gold and jewels, desired 
Abbot, Aldred to send up some specimens; they, 
apparently, were not.suited to.a woman’s taste, 
for she required some more expensive offerings, 
which were unwillingly sent. ‘The abbey itself 
was plundered by the: Normans, who carried 
off all the goods which the country people had 
placed there for’ safety; and military tenants 


were quartered upon its Tevenues. An inter- | 


esting anecdote is related of Siward, which is 
probably the earliest instance of a “ nolo épis- 
copari” extant: ‘‘ When he was to receive the 


benediction ofthe bishop, as was the custom, | 
he answered ‘ Nolo’ to every question, but when ' 


he was asked if he desired the benediction, he 
replied, ‘ Yes, I desire blessing from God and 
you.’” Abbot Adelelm made a campaign with 
Prince Robert, was a notorious nepotist, so 
that the monks and carts (as the chronicler 
quaintly combines them) were diminished in 


pestry and plate, and laid in a large’ stock | of 


| corn in the granaries, which was' not the least 


important matter when’ kings; ‘bishops, and 
nobles, with a numerous train’ claimed’ hospi- 
tality for days together. Physician in’ ordi- 


The details of the buildings erected by Fari- 
tius are rendered unimportant for the single 
reason that they no longer exist; but we ob- 
tain a curious piece of incidental information 
about the transport of the timber, which was 
brought from Wales in six waggons, each 
drawn by a span of twelve oxen,/and occupy- 
ing six or seven weeks in making the outward 
and homeward journey, as they passed near 
Shrewsbury on the way. ‘The tithes ofan en- 
tire manor, amounting to £303 a year, were 
devoted to the purchase of parchment for books, 
and the rents of some houses at Oxford, were 
appropriated: for the supply of. fuel, in. the in- 
firmary. All the wool of one year’s shearing 
was ‘given’ for the making of one dorsal. On 
the death of Faritius the monks were without 
an abbot forfour years, but contrived,to exist 
under the privation, “* having all abundance of 
clothing and food.” The next; abbot had to 
sacrifice the gold off a shrine to bribe the King 
to confirm the conventual: rights; and made a 
eurious arrangement, that a dead monk’s com- 
mons should be regularly served for one year 
after his death, we presume for the benefit of 
hungry survivors. His, successor, hada town 
house “* near St. Mary’s Church,” and. towards 
the close of the twelfth century gave the organs 
and:iron-work for the| doors of the church, al- 
though King Stephen had plundered the abbey 
to the metal of its last shrine, to pay his sol- 
diery. The last incident. of | interest. is the 
touching farewell of the aged Abbot Ingulphus, 
‘who was never unpleasant'to cook or chamber- 
lain,” borne into the chapter-house, for he was 
too feeble to walk, and there humbly praying, 
almost with his dying breath, the brethren to 
forgive him if he had in any way aggrieved 


| them. Alured deserved the fate of Bishop 


Hatto-in the Rats’ tower, for,‘ though he was 
very rich, and had some thousand bushels of 
corn in his barns, he was unmoved by, the suf- 
ferings of the people dying in a famine ;” and 
Abbot: Hugh’s claim upon posterity consisted 
in-his provision of good beer, 





nary to the Queen, he obtained ‘numberless| . The story ends abruptly, and we, pass from 

rivileges from the King ; no ohe could lodge’ notices of Danish incursions, Saxon, benefac- 
in Abingdon without his permission ;‘he might || tions, and: Norman oppression, the, munificent 
deal with thieves summarily, and' had a ‘right | Canute, the tyrannical William, the licentious 
to take a hundred herrings yearly from every Henry, ard the sacrilegious Stephen, to a com- 
barge going southward on the Thames on pain | plete detail of the servants of the abbey, their 
of detention, in consideration of a cut through | duties, privileges, and wages. We have a co- 
the south meadow which Abbot Ordricus al- | pious list of the various officers. of the. esta- 
lowéd the ¢itizens of London and Oxford: to | blishment, including the porter, the chaplains, 
make. The house in Westminster Street was) the steward, the larderer, the cooks of the 
not sufficient for his requirements, for he re) Abbot and the monks and, the servants’ hall, 
ceived other mansions at Windsor and néar'} two infirmarers, the waiting-men, the brewer 
the north gate of Winchester.’ He also gave | and his two servants, three subsacrists, a helper 
to the library some works of the Fathers, Bede, | who attended to the pots, the hostry-imen, the 


‘and Cassian. A storm was brewing, which it) servers of the refectory and cellar, two gar- 


took an archbishop, a bishop, anda third com+ 
missioner to compose. ‘The brethren’ offered 
to devote a certain proportion of their commons 


| of bread ‘towards the new ‘buildings, “which 


Faritius declined to accept ; but the Precentor, 
with a friend named Pondius, caused sucha 
discontent at a deficiency in their allowance 
of cheese that the King actually interfered. 


' Faritius, however, satisfactorily accounted for 


the fact by the very cogent reason that the 
weight of cheese was the same, but there were 
now fifty-two more mouths to eat it. He was 


' recommended and then bound to increase the 


commons for the future, by a solemn cere- 
monial held amid burning candles, while the 
priests in stoles thundered anathema, and “ the 
inferior brothers, with a submissive voice, added 
amen.” Faritius lost Canterbury by the ill- 
natured remark of the bishops of Lincoln and 
Salisbury, that certain disagreeable duties in 
obstetric medicine were not compatible. with 
a primate’s functions. 





| deners, the brewer of the mead for dinner, the 
| server of the bakehouse and his five men, the 
; hunter, the furnace-heater,, the, cordwainer, 
| the tailor, the servers of the laundry, the al- 
monry, and garden, the carpenter, the swine- 
herd, the stableman, the cowherd, the four 
men who attended to the woodyard, the appa- 
ritor, the ferryman, the cooper, the postern- 

rter, two. millers, two. laundrymen, the 
Butler, the keeper of the granary, the wood- 
ward, the cook, master of the works, the 
parker, the shepherds, thirteen fishermen, and 
household servants. According to their de- 
grees they were admitted either to dine in hall 
or to a snack in the larder, while some received 
also measures of grain, a ram, beer or, bread, 
or a money, payment. 

The duties of the great officers are all so 
precisely defined that we can read the story of 
the individual monk from his noviciate to his 
installation as abbot, with as much ease as we 
can deduce the every day aspect of the abbey, 
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We see the Chamberlain” hearing causes“and 
trying complaints, looking on while the cat- 
skins and lambswool are prepared with grain 
from the garner, salt from the monks’ kitchen, 
and chalk from Locking, delivering out hay 
forthe bath-rooms and beds, and hog’s-lard to 
grease the monks’ boots, or riding out on busi- 
ness to Winchcombe or Winchester fair. In 
another part is the kitchener, who holds the 
town of Abingdon, the mills, and the stews, 
apportions the broken meat for the poor, de- 
livers out beer for sauces seasoned with pepper 
and cummin, or superintends the cheese-cakes, 
wafers, and russoles, or the less palatable drip- 
ping and beans. ‘The refectioner has the straw 
and hay laid along the floor of the hall on great 
feasts and vigils; and: sees dinner served and 
the tablecloths, cups, dishes, spoons, and  salt- 
cellars laid. The officer of the precincts, with 
the keys of the larder and granary at his waist, 
welcomes the guests and parents of the monks. 
The prior inspects the schools and flogs the 
unruly chorister; or, lantern in hand, takes 
his rounds to see that there are no lights and 
no late sitting-up at night. The sub-prior is 
restlessly walking up and down inspecting the 
mouks’ rooms, ‘The precentor arranges the ser- 


vices or the library, and training the choir, but, | 


if irritated, ‘* pulls the hair, boxes the ears, or 
cuffs” the naughty boys. The sacristan is ob- 
serving that the cemetery is well-kept, or is 
decking the altar or preparing the vestments, 
the plate, the banners, the tapestry, and lights. 
The chamberlain issues the new robes and 
boots, and the furniture of the dormitory. The 
cellarer attends to give out the beer and bread, 
honey in Lent to be poured over the pulse, and 
the best ale to make ink for the precentor. The 
almoner is laying by for Christmas dresses for 
the orphan and widow, giving ‘the daily dole 
to three almsfolk at the gate, or seeing that 
matting is laid in the choir and parlour, and 
up the dormitory stairs.. The infirmarer at- 
tends the sick and aged monks, lays out the 
cupping-glass and candle for the ordinary 
bleeding, and sees that the hay and rushes are 
strewn neatly through the chamber. The hos- 
tillar is at the gate welcoming his guests, who 
are free to remain during the night, and leads 
them from the parlour to their rooms. 





thank the translator for-a valuable.addition to. 
our libraries. Its nationality is sufficient gua- 
rantee that it will not lack information, and it 
is, moreover, interesting on other grounds, It 
suggests a curious contrast between the me- 
thods respectively adopted by German and En- 
glish. travellers in collecting their information, 
and between the standards by which they ap- 
pear to be guided when they publish the results. 
If any proof were wanting that we are a prac- 
tical people, it might be found in the striking 
disproportion which exists between the extent 
of our travels and the scanty information we | 
obtain from them. An Englishman travels for 
many years, keeps the most conscientious of 





able, and for the most_part, interesting ‘obser- 
vation ; but how is it possible to treat ade- 
quately in a few pages sucha stupendous sub- 
ject as the fabric and probable ‘origin of the 
Alpine range? This courageous attempt is 
made in Chapter L., and’ prepares ‘us for a 
somewhat painful preponderance of the’scien- 
tific element. The second atid third chapters, 


| devoted respectively to ‘* Granite,” and * Er- 


ratic Blocks,” sustain this impression, and in- 
deed all who have any’ sympathy ‘with’ Dr. 
Johnson’s preference of mén and maniiers to 
natural scenery will feel a little disappointed 
at finding that in a’ book which purports to be 


'aseries of sketchés of * Life’ and Nature in 





diaries, and returns home with less knowledge the Mountains,” nearly three parts are’ ‘taken 
of the national life and character of the coun- | up with the study’ of physical’ phenomena. 
tries which he has been exploring than many a | However, natural philosophy ‘is the order‘of the 
German. who has never lighted a pipe outside day, and here,’ if ‘anywhere, natare a en- 
his native town. It is not that, the Pagtehmoan titled to ‘the’ ‘preference, for” in” no’ Other 
is without. powers of observation, but rather | country does she exercise’ such’ an’ unqualified 
that he trusts too much to them. He will note ; and capricious. despotism ‘over’man. “As we 
shrewdly enough whatever passes itumediately read of avilanches, glaciers, mountain -torrents, 
within his own range, especially if it affect his | landslips, and all the hatd necessities’ of the 
personal comfort, or can be put down under Alpine shepherds’ life, we almost! wonder that 
the head of useful, by which he means practical, the inhabitants have ‘not fled from such tyran- 
information ; but it does not seem to occur to | ny to more genial climes. Yet, strange 'to say, 
him that something more than eyesight is re- | nowhere are the ties’ of patriotism’so strongly 
quired; that in every country the present can_ felt. The man who'on principle trampled one 
only be interpreted by the past, and that there- | day upon the wife’ of ‘his ‘bosom, and fondled 
fore to get a philosophical insight into its con- her the next, in order’ to" make himself tindis- 
dition, political and secial, he must study its pod master of her affections, must have stu- 
history, traditions, and representative literature. | died human nature “in the Alps: ” So’ otic 
Lis observation teaches him to find the shortest | are the Swiss, that the Pretich found it ‘tieces- 
or best routes and the most comfortable hotels; | sary to interdict on penalty of death the’ cele- 
and as for knowledge of the people, will not | brated herdsman’s song ealled’ the ** Ranz des 
his own, observation enable him to discover , Vaclies,” because at its sound thesoldiers of the 
how far they understand his three great shib- Swiss regiment were seized with home-sickness, 
boleths of civilization—cooking, washing, and | deserted in masses’ and hastetied’to thé'mnoun- 
millinery? Perhaps the most. striking illus- | tains. Even’ animals ‘wax ‘patriotic at the 
tration. of this, national idiosyncrasy is to be sound of this song, as moving‘as ‘the “lyre of 
found in our. dealings with India. A hand- | Orpheus.’ “The impression made upon the 
ful of Englishmen conquered an immense ter- | beasts by these Alpine songs is ‘itiextinguish- 
ritory, and, in an incredibly short space of , able. When cows have been taken away from 
time, organized a vast systema for developing | their native place, and afterwards accidentally 
its resources, and securing its subjugation. | heard the tune, all their recollections of the 
This was a task requiring, practical qualities, | mountain-pasturages seem ‘to’ awake in them ; 
and accordingly it was accomplished with a | they become quite ungovernable, Yan’ up and 
promptitude and fertility of resource, which | down, and burst through the fences.” 

no other nation could have displayed. Yetit| The return whieh nature, here lord of the 


The whole busy scene is before us, the | is only within very recent years that general | creation, condescends to make’ for these-extra- 
trembling novice admitted, or the offending | attention has been called to the history and | ordinary proofs of attachment is a'tenureof life 
brother rebuked in the chapter house; the | literature. Clive, whose knowledge of Indian | precarious enough ‘to strike’ terror even into 


monks reading in the cloister; the sound of 
solemn music within the minster ; the tolling 
or chime of the church bells; the mournful 
miseréve chanted for the dead; the subdued 
sound of dinner in the hall; the almsfolk 
waiting the maundy at the gate; the guest 
admiring the beauty and calm of the place; 
the grand procession ; the aged monks pacing 
feebly under the sunny’ infirmary wall; the 
dignified Abbot passing attended by his chap- 
lains, until the gates ‘at last are closed and the 
lights begin to sparkle in the’ dormitory. We 
close the last page with regret, because we can- 
not take Mr. Stevenson’s book in our hand 
and read it among the buildings which it so 
graphically describes. We could well spare 
the monks, but the destruction of the abbey 
itself is an architectural and a national loss. 





THE ALPS. 
Tue book before us is a translation into En- 


glish from the work of a German, who was 
both philosopher and traveller. We have to 





* The Alps. H. Berlepsch. Translated by the Rev. L. 
Stephen, Fellow, &c. of Trin, Hall, Cambridge. 15s, (Long- 
mans.) 








dialects was just sufficient to make his orders | the steeled and insured heart of a Sunday ex- 
intelligible to the Sepoys, is not a bad type of | cursionist. ‘We have all heard. of avalanches 
the numerous Englishmen who, thoroughly , and glaciers, but the landslip isa less familiar 
versed in. whatever related to the. government | phenomenon. : What would be the feelings of 
of the subject. provinces, never bestowed a | the British citizen, who dwells in peaceful se- 
thought upon a literature of almost unrivalled | curity at the foot of Primrose’ Hill, if he were 
interest, and of immemorial antiquity. | told that at any moment’ the hill might topple 

If we compare small things with great, our | over and bury, without benefit of ‘elergy, his 
countrymen have treated. the Alps in the same | domus and placens ror? Could we blame him 
practical fashion. From the English point of | if in the moment of terror he should determine 
view they are merely mountains to_be climbed | to place the channel between himself ‘and the 
with the utmost, possible display of pluck and | perfidious soil of Albion ? Yet this is one of 
exertion. We rush over them in crowds, and | the many dangers which: only strengthen the 
in every group of English tourists on the Con- affection of our patriotic Swiss. 


; , F 
tinent there is at least one alpen-stock. Yet! « i& stotm int-the ocean amountsin pitting fire 


the majority know about as much of their | the blaze of primeval forests in America, thesimoon 
natural phenomena, and of the people who in- | jn the desert, may all chill a man’s blood in his 
habit their valleys, as might have been learned | yeing; but they cannot cause greater horror than 
by a single sitting at the Mont Blanc ex- | that fearful moment, when the mountaineer calls to 
hibition of Albert Smith. The German, on | his wife, children, and neighbours, to ‘run, for the 
the other hand, sinks the traveller in the stu- | mountain is coming.’ Only think of those stable 
dent, and from mere habit looks out for half- | mountain masses, which, since the memory of man, 
a-dozen points of view where the Englishman | have been enthroned above men’s ‘heads ‘in death- 
is content with one. Unluckily he is for this, like indifferent calm, suddenly ‘deprived of their 
reason often too elaborate and scientific, and | Supports by an invisible hand, set in motion, waver- 
where the nature of his proposed task confines | 26; tearing themselves ae eamnannany dose 
aerey We Ag same cid oy it | with the speed of lightning into the peaceable valley 
him within certain limits, he is in consequence | below.” 
compelled to be superficial. The volume et i 


fore us, for instance, contains plenty of valu-| About half a century ago four villages were 





















fearful attacks. ..The. many: signs:which fore- 
'» told «its approach: failed to. convey a timely 
warning to the wretched inhabitants. The 
sods of turf were here and there forced aboye 
“¢@ach other; ‘in the neighbouring forests a dull 
sound, ‘like that of file-fiting; was from time to 
“time “heard, ‘as though the roots were being 
“forcibly torn asunder ; the piné-forests became 
unnaturally animated by a anaes Neonee : 
»«oWith harsh, cries ravens, crows,and other birds 
that .harhoured).in, the’, weods,.:flew, upwards, 
and hastened in flying swarms to a safer home. 
At last the crisis eames (99/1! 
iwongoig J JO1r ent 
“ Meadows, houses, and stables, with amen and 
cattle, were, drawn into the fearful descent,, The 
“pel ¢}' who saw the'' prot 
7 J, 


‘ 
wo 


on ‘which they had 


I pS 3 cet he ive‘way under their feet, 
osterted up: int reanid fled from’ their’ homes. 
Phen was ‘heard «a thundering roar, as if the old 


jefoundations oft the: earth’s:erust had given way; a 
Sharp, crackling, as! ifca| thousend-pointed: sheaf of 
{ dightnings, from -the. threateniag/clouds had struck 

pillars; of the earth, with one blow, 


ic r : 
author Je work of. the hills. 







‘ oa f several millions 
, of cubic gg pe all: the forest upon if, had) 
\ ite way, "This nd he inal for amivetsal. de- 
\sitition, Yor thin begin a tragedy which can be 
i ‘to 110 other phenom for its awful 
“ ." Inthe wildest confusion, ‘blocks of rock 
foand:! s. ‘of stone; mud: and turf, foliage and 


onfrees,>sometimes whitled. up in: the air, sometimes 

-@nveloped ‘in-clonds, of: dust, chased each other over 

’ shoulders to the; valley of Goldau. 

ed to, be trying to, overtake 

bk Sata a anna with 

; as if slung by a. demon’s 
igh the aif; other mas 


air; other masses, of rock 
pret aehca etal 
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it Catinonade, 





pre bokeh 
OF he ‘airs! TSwere 1 compa- 
flocs Shu6h pot, "ud ophaaentad” nea tet 
iron! tods ‘sti ‘out sparks tinder the! hammer, 


(dt was:ai sbene fromi the: Litan’s battle of “Greek 
amaythology,;;Im a\few minutes hundreds of dwell- 
8 and as, many stables and sheds were de- 


aie 7 ‘the ruins four. h and fifty- 


_Seyen men found @. common graye,’ 


These “ landslips” are all produced by the 
sation, of water. Sometimes, after gradually 
penetrating into the rocks, it:freezes, ahd tears 


othem:.cpen like a: wedgeby'’ the: expansive 


opower: of: the: frost; till the masses of stone stage 








x 6d? from their paréut’ rocks’ anid ‘com- 
8 cen Mire gn oe Barta Mohs git Gath 
“length, when the sujtimer’ comes and the ice 

Heir, : if briun and fall into the 
metimes, where the strata, of rock 
erent materials, it.forces its way 
between, them, and if.it cannot find a suffi- 
cient, outlet. it dissolves, the. intermediate. lay- 
ers and.chanyés them into -soft:slime: Then, 
“unless there is yery dry’ weather to harden this 
massy it ‘breaks! away, and often’ covers, fa- 
thoms ‘in: depth; whatever stands’ in its devas- 
wien es like ‘the’ lava of a ‘volcano. 

er it-reaches is irrevocably destroyed. 

, Some, protection’ against, these terrible in- 
vaders is found in the“ Ban-forests,” which 
do battle with them, often, at. fearful. odds. 
Occasionally, whole rows of magnificent pine- 
trees, fall. before the charge of an avalanche 
dike: grass, before‘ the scythe. . Higher up in 
the mountain flourishes the hardy *+ weather- 
pine” «and! ‘the. ‘* prostrate “firs +” the ‘latter 
often shoot out horizontally in fantastic shapes 
over the brink of giddy precipices, and it is a 
strikin pena of the wonderful hardihood ex- 
hibi y, the mountaineers, that on these 
fearful swings goat-boys, are often seen prac- 
tising gratuitous gymnastics, which at, the 
Crystal Palace would ensure a lieavy return to 
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destroyed: in..afew minutes by one. of these | 
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the directors. Blondin would be no. great | 
novelty at an Alpine Exhibition. 

We pass over, for want of space, the Alpine 
roses whose thornless beauty hilsifes the pro- 
verb, the chestnut-woods,. the snow-storms, 
the waterfalls, and find that our author, who, 
like a true German, revels in. descriptions of | 
the terrible, has not exhausted his stock of | 
horrors. Sometimes a. thunderstorm. bursts 
upon the mountain, and the waters speedily 
forming into an irresistible torrent, rush head- 
long down its side, carrying Niche bn before 
them,,and even forcing a path into the heart 
of the thick-set, pine forests. Sometimes a 
glacier, dams a mountain stream, forming a} 
huge lake, and:when the, barrier melts, beneath 
the summer sun the lake bursts forth. We, 
read that ‘on one 'such occasion, 


“ A. volume’ of five hundred and thirty millions of 
cubic feet of water rushed down the valiley at once 
with, furious ‘speed. Everything that. Jay. im: the’! 
way of the hurrying unchained waves became their. 
prey. The tearing flood overwhelmed whole. vil- 
lages.;,pimes, slender and shaft-like as the, cedars of 
Lebanon, struggled inthe waves with blocks of ice | 
as big as, houses,;and cannoned| witha dull roar of 
, thunder against the dislodged. blocks of. stone.” 








Sometimes a, glacier, topples over from its | 
own weight. Jn 1819 such a, fall destroyed, | 
merely -by.a blast of air, the village of Randa— 
carrying aloft for several hundred yards houses, 
stables; cattle, even millstones, and, to increase 
our appreciation of the calamity, we read that 
the'glacier has again so increased‘in mass, that 
a sitnilar event may be dreaded perhaps ‘after 
no very long interval. We wonder how many 
martyrs to patriotism are quietly awaiting the 
catastrophe. 

| Chapter xxiv. is, devoted to the description 
of various daring ascents, some of which freeze 
the! blood. and ‘t:make each icular hair to 
stand on end”! and itis no ‘small relief! to 
)turn from all these*horrors to'the other side of 
_ the picture—to our author’s account of “ Chalet 
) Life*and Village’ Life in the Alps.” Chalet 
life ‘is full of interest to the reader, ‘though 
"perhaps ‘Jess exciting to the ‘principal’ per- 

formers in, it.— 








t 
| “Close to’ railways ‘and ‘the ‘throtiging life’ of 
| towns, thete is still a peasant world, which, in a 
certain sense, stands upon the second historical 
of a ‘people’s development; and, like the 
Tartars, leaves house and ‘home, wife and’ children, 
|to pass ‘a nomad life Hag Bog of the year, in 
order to travel with their wealth of herds a day’s 
/ ‘march into the mountaitis, where’ fresh, young pas- 
turage is to be had for the cattle,” 


This: nomad life has, like everything: else, | 
its two sides, the poetical and the practical. | 
From the poetical point’ of view we see only | 
|the picturesque preparation for departure in 
| the early spring—the maidens weaving gar- | 
lands for their brothers and lovers; the scarlet 
waistcoats and bright yellow gaiters of the | 
national costume; the cattle running and leap- | 
ing, as if conscious of the rich feast’ in store 
for them; in their midst ‘the sultan of the 
seraglio, to-day the scape-goat for universal | 
| amusement, for the milking-stool adorned | 

with flowers’ is bound between his horns. | 
The procession soon reaches the mountain- | 
pastures, and then chalet-life begins. Three 
men perhaps and a boy are usually the oecu- 
pants of each chalet. One keeps the accounts 
and superintends the cheese-making, another 
herds the cattle, another carries the produce 
of ‘their labours ‘to the villages in the valleys 
below. At nightfall, in the Catholic districts, 
the “Senn” (or superintendent) goes out o! 
| the chalet, sings with a loud voice through a 
‘greats wooden milk funnel, called ‘ valle,” a 














| ake but little of all these hardships, 


prayer in the choral melody, usually verses 
rom ‘the Gospel of St. John, ‘and ‘the other 
herdsmen in the mountains, and the wild bay- 
cutters or root-diggers who hear it, kneel down 
piously and utter a Paternoster or Aye Maria. 
This call replaces in. the solitary Alps the 
evening bell, which in, the valleys summons 
people to thanksgiving for the past day, and 
serves at. the same time asa hospitable imvita- 
tion to belated travellers. But autumn comes 
with its chilling frosts, and, the. mountain- 
camp. must be broken up..On the evening 
of their departure the herdsmen light a merry 
fire before, the door of the chalet, shining far 
down into, the lowlands, and with loud shouts 
roll the flaming, logs, over, the. cliff, that, the 
sparks may be scattered through the airy; The 
people in the valley see and hea, and. rejoice 
in the return of their friends, 2 

So, much for the poetical side, but alas! from 
the, practical point of view we are obliged to 
confess that the poor hermits have often a hard 
life of it, . In the, chalet, there is, often. but,one 
room, cold, dirty, and, full of smoke, for there 
is no chimney-—there is no cooking apparatus, 
and, the culinary arrangements. areas, primitive 
as those of Robinson Crusoe. A mattress stuffed 
with wild, hay, the.undisturbed, home of, a 
legion of blood-suckers, and a woollen coverlet, 
or cloth of sheepskin, is the whole preparation 
for the sleeping apartment. If, the shingle 
roof. is out of. order, an, involuntary shower- 
bath is, prepared for the inmates in_,steady 
lasting rain, and sometimes ‘it rains for weeks 
together, when clouds lie, like eyil spirits, on 
the mountain, grey and dismal, round the huts ; 
when the wet. wood will not burn, and, winds 


_ and, icy draughts, whistle through, the gaping 


crevices till the limbs are frozen ;.or when, it, is 
snowing in July and piling up, its flakes a foot 
deep, so that the cattle can, find, no, food for 
days, are, roaring, with, hunger, and give no 
milk.”., We wish:we had,time. to dwell on,our 
author’s most interesting sketches, of, the cha- 
mois hunters; of the wood+cutters, who are 
obliged, at the imminent, risk, of their lives, to 
guide down some headlong torrent the timber 
which, they fell ia the, mountain ;. of ..the 
reapers, who cut, the wild hay in precipitous 
places, inaccessible; to, the cattle, and barely 
safe to; the sure-footed chamois ; of; the goat- 
boys, wild. and, daring asthe, animals they 
herd ; all the hardiest. specimens of ; this hardy 
mountain-race, whose whole life is. a. fierce 
battle with dangers. on. which many a \low- 
lander scarcely. dares, look... However, they 
and, haye 
for fun and merriment a, zest, which only such 
a life could give. .For ,hearty,, headlong en- 
joyment commend us to an, Alpine feast, if we 
may trust. our author's account. . There is.a 
vigorous jollity about it which throws into the 
shade even the boisterous, romps and. round 
games in which our rustic grandmothers en- 
joyed their youth, and by the side, of, which 
nineteenth century, dissipation 1s the, most 
miserable mimicry of fun,, Where, among the 
daughters of Belgravia, must, we look for a 
spirit which ean, find amusement; in such; en- 
counters as these ?— 


« And what is held the greatest honour for the 
maiden who comes from the feast? ‘Will it be be- 
lieved ? Black-and-blue and bloody elbows!’ Ht is 
a ‘sign that she has had’ brave partners, aid has 
never been left out of a dance.’ The room in which 
they dance ‘is in fact so'small for the crowd ‘that ‘in 
the vigorous whirling the bare'elbows are constantly 
knocking together, and hence the. bloody signs of 
victory.” 
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-ECIMENS. OF GERMAN ILU ‘yy | tharcHos’a trabant wavitig the flay ofthe “Na-} ' Stinebbe, TH tell yout. Austria’! bout heiself 
BE EEA MENS 08 A EBMAN FMUR,® | inal Verotit Whol things dre ani ullegory, | to standby Prassidy if she was nob attackedy» and 
7 A ¥¥W years agd the “Roving Nnglishman”| though he who runs may read it.” But now to | retura Prussia guarimteed Austria the loss of 
published a very amusing and scarcely exagge- open the book. Venetia, as 08 1sw 
: rated accotint of his literary studies in a German The twelve months are divided into two : i omr-siow tut jo abos. 
village inn. He gave a few specimens of ‘the'} cOlumns, one containing the telegraphic de- sae Dh Plage OMAR iy oUsReN eM 
; jokes that filled the fuceti# columns of the coun- spatches of the coming year, the other divers SF Oe I shut the ‘Grand. Orient’ against you, 
try newspaper ; and he came to the conclusion | annotations. We will ran through them, and} ang England has treated me in precisely the same 
that our cousins German were people easily to select for our readers’ deléctation what we con- way. Diane I CESS 
3 8 oe Nor was he far ‘wrong; and we'|'sider the best hits :— 1s YUSTIIBEE 
; who have lived ‘for years among German pea- |’ & : . Gamming’ ; Titbbecke, Why ‘have’ thé “German "Princésses 
4 santry, and’ know the extent of their supersti- me vig: Slices of} Paris fit tha Tous tad given thé wife of Boinba ‘a golden laerel ‘crown? 
; tion and ignorance, can afford to smile at the | have returned to Jerusdlem by 1867, the united | Schrebbe, She has tamed ft 6° oocts)e00 Dus 
r zedlons argutnents ‘of ‘educationalists, who so’| firmis’ of the Rothéchildren request the Huropean | /Whbecke. Indeed,-how'sod #119 oil! Jeni oA 
8 constantly repeat their worn platittdes about'| States to liquidate their’ outstanding’ liabilities hy | Sclnebbe. Because she has not yet propagated 
e the spread of instruction among ‘the Teutons. Yin o sal ih the Cassel : a the breed, noldsia hae 252 wobssNi * 
e Writing and reading, we are quite prepared’|'' “ Alexen-Kess esse- Cassel), January 21.— In302ob AUTEBoT Of) ONE IW AM) SaSY, eoe 8 
e to concede, are excellent things fn thei oeity Our despot yesterday addressed a group of persons ‘ae . me {iP eon adage “ 
and we shall not ‘be sorry to miss ‘from’ the,| desiring to emigrate in the following terms :— Range oy ain Sek Paani 
- papers that criminal '¢atalogue, in which con- | Te devil may rvob fas pcdemterin neds 5 yMPOLAOSLE-AD BAKO ERON oP nl 
o victs' are dividéd ‘into three classes. the last | Nem The orator of the group hereupon replied,’ sponsible for an abominable story about Kyau, 
1 bisitig thowa ** yh tread at all.” So that he and his fellows could not: be satisfied with | a well-known! militaty character “of ‘the: last 
ang tee". WnO Cann aya. me, | this assurance, because the trath was, they desired} century, ‘andthe attthor’ has fallax into the 
e however, among our readers may perhaps be a change. error of mistaking indecency ‘for’ wit!’ Mach 
ec unaware of the fact that the German ngs) “ Paris, February 15. Yesterday a naturalist of }hetter in’ every’ resp ‘isa ‘story’ in! thir 
3, as'a class, only read, from year's end to year's’ this city, who in a public lecture attempted to prove chapters. pie? A ya “Curse OF thé’ Panin- 
e end, the Centennial Calendar, which contains |} that our earth did not’ revolve round ‘Louis Napo- hehe ™ whieh: we Will cOhdenge. =" dine ont 
d thymed Jore-rules about the weather, and one | leon, but round its own axis, was ordered out:of the The Count of P: vm tighe § At dhe’ Laat bi i th 
a of the popular Almanacs, whose number is truly | Country. me of ‘his ble cae een ont é. ign 
t, legion, varying in price from threepence to one | _ “Ausseh, March 17. Our Minister of War, Herr 4), 004 af my of, thy # . of 
yn shilling. We may possibly, hereafter, furnish Von’ Ende, ‘has’ given in ‘his resignation!’ "Tis a/}) $0 .S8¢ well; own, line , of the ah) : 
7 ar ’ Rey fearful thought: a government like ours without | Knipper-Tipper, . whose|, ,arms;| were three 
e some notion of the contents of these Almanacs, an end(e) bunions) azure om. a field .argent.-:-Therlastoof 
; = or grrr lig ve: they a strong men, | « Geadarmstadt, March 30, Awell-known states- }the Pamuchels' was ;wealdly!+ he stood: om two 
y rt will for’ the present confine ourselves to | man, here has been. suffering for e long time from a }.extreinely tottering fdet\ andy owing! to “his 
c8 the Alnanach Comique of Germany, which en- | frightful, headache... Up.to the. present the physi- | short sight, nature hadi chim with an 
yn. joys an enormous circulation among the better | cians have not succeeded in discovering the seat of eyeglass © attached to 4 black’ a2" Ty ‘the 
Sj classes, and which will prove, we think, that it | the malady. house of the Pamuchels a fearful 5 on had 
ds ‘is impossible for the Germans to indulge in * Kassel, May 1, On last Sunday, the service in existed for centuries. One da t. Was. | 
ig those subtle essays on the distinction between | 2 church of this city was most disgracefully dis- ail Old Wola All ed tthe a Pipi Puget 4 
is wit ‘and htimour which have been the solace of | turbed.. The preacher was warning his congrega- )>14 bat ; oN "fais balla 
ot our mest eminent writers—si ly from the fact tion ‘to lead a pious lifé, and said, inter alia, * Por ‘ hing ita A i ul, BEY 13: she asked 
or that the Germans have no wit ot esprit, but | the sins you commit here, you will ‘have ‘to ‘suffer 97.3. agit an ote om asc 
no merely a naive humour, in which coarsen es 40 above.” No,’ one of his hearers suddenly broke in ; | for a glass of gin; but the mighty knight, :Ul- 
ur Often HaBDlies the Dain’ oP’the jest!’ But now ‘here it is just the opposite: here we below must ; Tich von Pammchel, the terror of all the Hand- 
ai he bear Bar po - selie for the sins which are committed by. those ee ringer bey ra ser or rng 
oo tial satel above us.’ (54 ‘gin, ani i of hounds ‘on’ her. 
re Through the kindness of a Berlin friend we| Berlin, October 13,, Frederick the Great, has, been ra at this, the faity uttered ‘a malignant 
to have just received the fourteenth annual issue | pensioned off by the Supreme Clerical Council, on | ouyse that the last’of the Pamuchéls would not 
er of ‘the Komischer~ Volks-Kalendar, edited ‘by | account of his remark, ‘In my State, every man can | die a natural déath. Buta terrible ond. hitherto 
he Brennglas, the nom ‘de plume, behind’ which | go to heaven his own road.’ | waheand of . : 
Us Glasbrenner, the well-known littérateur, ¢on-| ‘“ Warsaw, October 19, In order entirely to pre- i ; vs a] 
aly ceals himself. We are distinctly told in the | Yent the wearing of mourning, the Government | «The Pamtchels flourished throughout the'midile 
at- uff preliminary that Glasbrenner, like Jean | have issued an ukase that henceforth no Pole will | ages. Like somany noble houses; ‘they lived om the 
ey aul, is vinzig, though we fancy that the mean- | 2¢, permitted to die. ’ | sWeat of theix subjects, and on the merchants who 
dy ing intended is, that his is fortunately the only |, Arlt November 10 CSchiller Day),, The Land | passed their keep, whoun Providence: had sent into 
rce ‘démic® almanac Germany possesses. Saphir | 4.08 7ORRY tee have come to the decision that the | the world to fill. the puxses-of, the, noble|.and: privi- 
. ay we we i literate Friedrich Schiller will not, be called upon.to Jeged races by the a their, rty..; The 
w- tised to pitblish a similar one in Vienna full of . : : ge OUR SRRROSE OF CEE DRODETT «3 
wd % pay the land-tax for the piece of ground he obtained Jadies of the race ves in 
GY local jokes against gentlemen’ of the Hebrew | three years ago on the Gendarme Market, and has "silks that were never paid for: rh: saad 
uve persuasion (the word Jew is never used nowa- | not yet used. ceived a brilliant education, and learned from. | 
ich days by literary men powr cause), but on'his| “Rome, December 15, A naturalist of this city “castle chaplain, atin early age ‘how to swing sw: 
m- death ‘no’ one ‘was worthy to take his place. | has noticed the following remarkable changein the and whip, and empty a’ ‘be ‘at a dre “As 
we Before we enter on the comicalities we will | animal, world: ‘Formerly,’ he observes, ‘when a .the Kreuz Zeitung aid not exist ‘at that period, they 
$8 take a glance at the cover. ‘The German Mi- | Violent storm. was approaching, the sheep timidly did not:bother es with reading and writing, 
she chael sits comfortably in an arm-chair, wearing | Put their heads together, but now it isthe shepherds forthe requitements ‘of: the world in ‘science; <art, 
ind a dressing-gowi of many colours, representing who do £0. | and trade; Were-at'that; time supplied by: i 
en- the various States, and'a ‘nightcap bearing the | .’“These have been taken, from the telegraphic creatures... These glorious days; however, as 
ich i@omened word “Frankfurt.” He ‘smokes | despatches; they are not good, as will be al- , is well known,, wath -the. discovery. of|, gunpowder. 
ost and’ reads the comié ‘almanac; from ‘the top of lowed, but there is a grim spice of -humour.in ane keep of the amuchels y destroyed by the 
the whieh looks down a traditional John Bull, who | them, and. they, reveal. the, impossibility. of , nib Quay ste ney i actions {ron ‘hi = 
a) bears a banter, Hot insetibed excelsior, but | being fanny under censorship difliculties,, We Wav ds thd co ted’ sina a9 PR what 
on “Macdonald for ever!” ‘Ori’ Michael's nose | have noticed the same thing this. year in all hi davantg civilization’ of Enrope and. the. sur- 
dances Louis Napoleon @ fa Blondin ; over it the French almanacs: having been warned off | rounding ‘villages démiatided of theni, | r soon 
stands the Russ waving the knout, while the | the dangerous field of politics, the writers of | settled down to this new sate of things £ they were 
the crab, the German emblem of reaction, holds a | jokes by the yard have ridden the social hob- yegarded/as the ‘best! und safést’*supportets of ‘the 
be- flag bearing the word “ Reform,” attached toa | bies to death. Take up one French almanae, throne and the altar, received the best appointments 
ae pole decorated with a dead cat. But it is on | and you know exactly what, the others con- and most profitable livings, and behaved in them in 
m7 the lower-part of the cover that the artist has | tain. But we will now take a canter through | so fructifying a manner that many of me iy 
via lavished his. genius: four gendarmes bear a | the German notes of the months :— | peseganes to serve found. thein bread, at 
tly eoffin inscribed ‘* Bundestag,” and on which | “Explanation. We should not have felt sorry | 9 |. ; 
of the genius of evil is seated, in the direction | had the Heiren Haus, to which twenty new peers | \ ith the course of ¢enturies the lustre of 
of a signpost, from which a Jesuit hangs as a he hey > |g penet reed eee | the Pamuchels faded away; and by the time 
warning example. In front of the procession | Several Berliners (subaudi, blows of the sti ). ' our hero ‘entered pre the garage of hig 
*. dite Tillis Sani Tiibbecke. Do you really know, Schnebbe, what estates the only timber left him was his, genea- 
eign, Wolke Kalendar, von A. Brennglas, fir 1802. | settled at Toplite between Austria and Prassia? \ logical treo! ‘ad’ hid coat of atins with the three 
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bunions ‘azure, was almost his sole property. | 
On the other hand, the Pamuchels had nearly 

as large di amoutit of debt as the happy Ger-'! 
man State of seven square miles, which they 

honoured by residing in. 

The mother of the last of the Pamuchels had 
terrible dreams, in whith ‘all the ‘ancestors of 
the family appeared to her, and urged her to 
marty her son, were ‘no other resource possible, 
toa rich Jewish christened banker’s daughter. 
Such'a one was found, and the day for the be- 
trothz! settled’; but the curse resting on the 
family must ‘be fulfilled! “As the last of the 
Pamuchels walked across the Gendarme Mar- 
ket, his eye fell on an object he had never seen 
before: it was a Trinkhalle, in other words, a 
soda-water shop, apparently a novelty in Ber- 
lin. “But this was not all: there was a soda- 
lisque in the shop, whom the ‘last of the Pa- 
muchiels gazed on in rapture. THe rushed in, 
and demanded @ glass, of soda water. From 
that moment he ‘was, as the Americans would 
chastely say, a “gone coon.” ‘Glass. after 
glass of the fizzing beverage did fe Bulp down, 
and éach’ contained a love philtre. Instead 
of proceeding to visit ‘the banker's daughter, 
where ‘he was awaited’ with longing and 
oystérs, he remained in the dangerous. proxi- 
mity of the Naiad of the carbonic¢ acid fount. 
So long “did the ‘heir’ of the “Pamuchels re- 
main drinking sdda-water, that he attracted 
the ‘attention of the policeman, (himself an 
adorer of the sodalisqué), who ordered him out 
of the shop, as guilty of an attempt to corrupt 
innocetict. “We were not ‘aware before that 
this was one of the duties of German police, 
poet, paternal governments certainly go 
great lengths. 

Thus matters went on for weeks. The last 
of the Pamucliels, living on soda-water, grew 
daily'thinner, and the Jew banker, in conse- 
quenee ‘of his neglect, broke off the match, 
Still ‘the infatuated young man continued to 
swallow glass after glass “of soda-water, until 
he brought about the following fearful catas- 
trophe :— 

“Tt was at the beginning of September of this 
year at the seventh hour of the evening, that a 
skeleton, dressed in coat and trowsers, stood before 
the Trinkhalle of the Gendarme Market, his bones 
rattling more fearfully even than the droschke which 
had borne him thither. It was Count Bruno. 


“ Pio Nono gives General Garibaldi the Apostolic 
Blessing. Property of Count Rechberg at Viena. 

“ Ksau sells his Birthright for a Mess of Revalenta 
Arabica, Property of Mr. Du Barry. 
“An Austrian paying in Cash. 
study, 

* The Empress Engénie on the Banks of the Rhine, 
laying at “les Girdees” with the Ladies of the Court. 
roperty of Count Von Harries of Hanover. 

“ Germany. A quodlibet. 

“ An old Cheese with Maggots. Still life. 
tended for the Federal Palace at Frankfort. 
“ Burning of the Chateau of Fredericksborg, near 
Copenhagen, in which the only thing saved jis the 
virtue of the Countess Von Danner, In the back- 
ground the king engaged in putting out the flames.” 


The Countess Von Danner is also made the 
subject, of some. rather good satirical verses, 
This is only to be, expected, for the Germans 
are excessively bitter against Denmark, through 
the consciousness of their impotence to tear 
Schleswig-Holstein from her. Amusing, too, 
are the letters of a Handwerksbursch, written 
from Pekin; and we confess to a hearty laugh 
over a grand comic tragedy on the subject of 


An idealistic 


In- 


presentation—(iectoral Hesse and Hanover follow 
Darmstadt's example),—shall hold the Hegemony 
of Germany-—( Bavoria fails from his chair... Wur- 
temburg runs off to France.) Do not consider it 
illogi¢al and comical, gentlemen, that Prussia should 
move this proposition. Facts will accelerate your 
consultations, and cause your hesitating resolutions 
to ripen quickly. In a few hours the telegraphs 
will have electrified all German hearts with these 
words of mine—( Baden pulls Waldeck’s nose)—and 
very speedily the people will flock to the Electoral 
lines with an enthusiasm which will scarcely 
exceed that of their governments to grant their per- 
mission; and from this vote of the millions of our 
brothers—(Flectoral Hesse shrieks “ Atrocious !” 
and gives up the ghost)—the harmony of a Great 
State will at length emerge, and these voices will 
eombine in a hymn of thanksgiving, which will not 
sound to the numerous ears of the internal'and ex- 
ternal foes of our might and liberty so pleasantly as 
the sighing notes of the long-tuned, and dangerous 
question, “ Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland?”’ 

“ The fearful noise and, confusion that followed 
these words are indescribable. But when the Pre- 
sident’s bell had restored order, the Envoy of Liech- 
tenstein asked permission to speak, and—at, that 
moment I awoke.” 





CEdipus. Want of space compels us to pass 


nant with meaning, of an article headed “* A 
Political. Dream ;”— 


“T sat at Frankfort, in the High and Mighty 
Assembly of the Diet. The President had scarce 


rose and spoke as follows :— : 

“¢Gentlemen, the more loudly the’ threatening 
relations of Europe summon our German Father- 
land—{Hanover growls)—to unity and the’ restora- 
tion of an union might, the worse grows the dis- 
sension, the more gaping are the divisions in this 
assembly, 
Germany—(general shaking of heads)—I say, pur- 
posely, the former ; for my Government is not dis- 
posed to be represented further in this Diet until a 
German popular parliament stands by its side. 
(Mecklenburg turns white as chalk. The two Lippes 
open their mouths in amazement. Hanover’ yells, 
“ Hurrjeeses !” Coburg smiles.) Tn trath, ‘history 
would be forced to condemn the State of Frederick 
the Great, if it allowed Germany to hover on the 
brink of an abyss; that is to say, allow its fate to 
be any Jonger dependent on the will of a few mi- 
nisters, to whom the small grandeur of their posi- 
tion is of greater importance than the safety of our 
common fatherland; than the grand, intellectual, 
and political might which Germany must infallibly 





“¢ A glass of soda,’ sighed the unhappy remains 
of the ancient and most noble race of the Pamu- 


chels, as he laid down his last threepenny-bit, and 


tried to kiss the hand of the adéred maiden. 

“The latter, suddenly metamorphosed into an old 
beggar woman, uttered/a demoniacal yell,and said, 
‘ Haw, last of the Pamuchels, that I am the power- 


ful faity, who, under this ‘form, asked thy ancestor 
for a glass of gin,'and was driven from his robber- 
The curse 


keep by'his dogs. . Now I-am avenged! 
I invoked is fulfilled.’ 


“ Scarce had these horriblewords been uttered ere 
the bones of the last of the Pamuchels sank into the 


earth, while out of it burst a fountain of soda water, 
which grew with each second weaker, and dried up, 


is foot-on the orifice.” 


It wall be seen that this German legend is 
only an expansion of the Abernethian apo- 
thegm about the enervatinug effects of soda 


water, which it is unnecessary to repeat here. 


Among the remaining contents of the al- | 
manac there are but few possessing special | 
We may make a few | 
, from the New Picture | 


interest for our readers. 
extracts, however 
Gallery, :”— 


“ Judith and Holofernes. Intended to supply a 


long felt want. By a German Professor. 


“ His Byeellency the Darmstadt Ministe: Herr 
Von Dalwigh. Property of the Emperor of the 


French, 


ust eré the policeman, Gottlieb Kulleike, placed 





attain through union. (Bavaria has a_ severe 
coughing jit. Saxony bites its teeth tovether.) The 
Princes are, as Frederick of glorious memory said, 
| the first servarits of the State, and summoned by the 


j 


| will of the people to become the protectors of their | 


| liberty and laws—(Klectoral Hesse spits). The 
| German, Nation as such, however, has never re- 
| cognized us, gentlemen, as its representatives— 


Keutz- Greiz-Schleiz-Lobenstein faints ; Dess- and 


. Nass-au sall in each. other's arms),—and the Diet, 
| it. must be confessed, has never proved itself capable 
and worthy of the task—(Denmark and Schwarz- 


| burg-Rudolstadt strike their hands together over 
their heads). It is bad enough, that such long 

| years of weakness, injustice, and disgrace of every 
| description, afford testimony of this—(Austria is 
beside herself, and in her despair tears out the hair 
“But now, gentlemen, 

the condition of Europe forces on us the question, 

| shall Germany perish for the sake of the Diet, or 
the Diet for Germany? and Prussia considers—in 
this agreeing with the German Nation—(Hanover 
turns @ somersault),—that this question. is in itself 
an answer, and the answer no question, Without in 
any way assailing the authority of the several Go- 
vernments—(Meiningen bursts into wild laughter),— 
an united Germany must now be created, and in order 
to render it more powerful and unassailable, it will 
emanate from the will of the whole German Nation, 
I therefore propose 
| that the vote of the German Nation be immediately 
taken—( Hesse-Darmstadt has an apoplectie fit)— 


| of another German \State). 


and be supported by that will. 


over these, and make a final extract, preg- | 


declared the sitting opened, ere the Prussian Envoy | 


The former guider of the destinies of | 


Our readers, we think, will agree with us, 
jthat it is worth while wading through a con- 
; siderable amount of nonsense and twaddle to 
reach 80 excellent a political lesson. May the 
Germans profit by it; for, from the moment 
that Germany becomes united, England may 
leave off building irom vessels of war, to pro- 
tect her against her dear friend—the enemy, 








SIR WILLIAM WALLACE.* 


Aut books, we know, are published with one 
object, which shall be nameless; or it might 
otherwise be supposed that we do not, shrink 
from expressing our belief that all who write 
| and all who publish are in a measure governed 
by pecuniary considerations. But someare pub- 
lished with other views, as well : one has for its 
end the illustration of a dark page of history ; 
| another has a moral tendency ; a third an im- 
' moral; here religion finds a strong advocate, 
there a weak supporter, or haply an,open or 
disguised enemy ; this aims at amusement, that 
_ at instraction, and yonder, apparently, at pro- 
, ducing slumber, But we cannot decide in 
| which class we should include the work before 
| us. Except the nameless object hereinbefore 
_ alluded to, we can discover no other to which 
it can lay claim: and even. that nameless one 
we do not think will be attained in any very 
alarming degree, and not to such an extent as 
would justify anybody in hiring a house in 
Kensington Palace Gardens upon the strength 
of it. But stay; there may be yet ano- 
ther object; the reverend author may wish to 
perpetuate the fame—or infamy—of a name- 
sake, if not a progenitor, of his own; for we 
notice that mention is made of a John Wat- 
son, who, by the exercise of what we, having 
no ancestral interest in him, should consider 
akin to treachery, materially assists in. the 
capture of Lochmaben Castle. Nevertheless, 
we cannot allow that there was, on either 
ground, sufficient occasion for visiting the 
public with a new Life of William Wallace. 
He was certainly a tall man and a,stalwart, 
but we do not imagine that the world is 
dying to know more about him: he. was 
not one of the brave men who lived before 
Agamemnon, and missed their meed of immor- 
tality for want of a sacred bard. _ William 
Wallace has been ‘said or sung ” by many and 











* Sir William Wallace; the Scottish Hero. By the Rev. J. 


as to which Prince, backed up by a real national re- | $s. Watson, M.A,, F.R.S.L. 10s. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.) 
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many & voice; and we have all, in the days of 
our boyhood, wasted our time in colouring 
prints of him, making his chain-armour a 
bright yellow, and his cheeks and the tip of 
his nose a bright red, as though to blazon 
abroad the fact that he was by no means an 
advocate of total abstinence. There is the 
preface by H. Charteris to Henry’s Wallace ; 
there is an account of Wallace in the Bannatyne 
Miscellany ; there are traditions respecting him 
edited by *taformer subscriber for a Wallace 
monument ;” there are at least six other histo- 
rians of the Scottish warrior, to say nothing of 
& romance in two volumes, entitled Wallace, 
or the Days of Scotland's Thraldom, and divers 
poems and tragedies. It is clear therefore that 
there was no reason for a fresh history of 
Wallace unless the author had found out 
some, new facts with respect to him, wished 
to correct erroneous impressions, or had de- 
cidedly original views. In a book called The 
Greatest of all the Plantagenets, the Scottish 
hero—if he were a hero—is treated in a very 
new and original fashion: he is represented as 
a mere brute—a sort of prototype of Brighton 
Bill—whom he sienubted: in one respect, in that 
he hada knack of taking men by the collar, 
flinging them down violently upon the ground, 
and fracturing their skulls; and we were at 
first under the impression that the Rev. Mr. 
Watson, might possibly have some equally ori- 
ginal, views to. put forward, or might haply 
feel himself called upon to take up the cudgels 
on behalf of the calumniated hero. But it is 
no such thing. We learnt our mistake after 
reading the first few lines of the Preface. 
The narrative is “founded on the old Scot- 
tish poem of Henry the Minstrel, commonly 
called Blind Harry,” who, wei are told, was 
like Homer in one. other respect, besides his 
blindness, inasmuch as he “ recited his histories 
at the houses of the great,” This point of 
similitude does not tend to increase our faith 
in his veracity ; and we should attach about as 
much importance, in a historical point of view, 
to the blind bard's metrical narrative as to the 
‘life of Richard TII.,” as told by the bard of 
Avon. But fortunately the writer of the vo- 
lume before us is superior to these consider- 
ations. He begs that he may not be censured 
for not performing what is not his intention. 
He has no notion of a dry history full of severe 
facts ; he will not cumber his assertions with 
proofs ; he soars above prosaic truths, and loves 
poetic fictions ; and his indignation is excited 
at the ungenerousness of that man “who 
would restrict poets to simple uncoloured de- 
tail.” But we ought to have something to 
compensate for this. If we cannot have truth, 
we ought to have interest. ‘The reverend 
writer expresses himself as perfectly ‘* content 
if the story convey to the reader the idea of 
Wallace which his countrymen have ever loved 
to cherish.” ‘There is a recklessness displayed 
in this statement which one would hardly look 
for from the most reverend gentleman; but we 
certainly are of opinion than an author who 
thus frees himself from all shackles, and gives 
himself up completely to the task of pleasing 
his readers,'is bound not to be tedious ; yet we 
regret to say that we have found the Rev. Mr. 
Watson occasionally more than tedious. If 
yawns mean anything, tedious does not con- 
vey a correct idea of the feelings which the 
reverend gentleman’s narrative—it is hardly 
correct to say—awakened in us. But, then, 
we have read so many fictions, that our ap- 
petite perhaps is cloyed and our feelings 
deadened. 

The reverend author divides his work into six 
books. In the first we are treated to some in- 
troductory, remarks, some observations upon 


Sis : 
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the state of Scotland at the time that Wallace | at the instance of the Pope and the King of 


“arose,” when his country was oppressed by 
him of the long shanks, as Samson ‘“ arose” 
when Israel was oppressed by the Philistines. 
The fifth chapter has a singular heading: 
** Some account of Wallace,” we read, is con- 
tained in it; and it appeared to us thatif a 
single chapter were sufficient for that, there 
was a considerable waste of paper and print in 
devoting three hundred and sixty-four pages 
to the same object. In the same book Wwe eb 
how yery nearly he was cut off in the spring of 
his youth, when he had as yet cleft the skulls 
of but.a score or so of Englishmen. , He was 
captured, confined in a cell, swooned, and was 
supposed to be dead: the apparent corpse was 
delivered up to an old woman who had been 
his nurse, was by her put into a ‘warm bed, 
soon gave signs of a slight motion in the region 
of the heart, and as the warmth was increased, 
ultimately opened its eyes. | It is said that the 
woman, ‘‘ with the assistance of her daughter,” 
succeeded in bringing the hero into a state of 
convalescence. When one’ reads that the chief 
remedy was warmth, one’s mind involuntarily 
reverts to the singular remedy whivh was once 
applied ‘to a certain Jewish monarch when he 
‘toat no heat.” Aud there is ample évidence 
that Sir William Wallace had no deep-seated 
objection to acting Samson to the Dalilah, or 
Hercules to the Omphale of a fair Scotswoman. 

The Second Book brings his career down: to 
the point where his prowess against the En- 
glish so exasperated them that he was keenl 
pursued and.compelled by numbers ‘to. see 
concealment in the Torwood. In the eleventh 
chapter of this book the story is told how he 
suspected Fawdoun and’ killed him—on sus- 
picion. Of course, in times of danger ‘strong 
measures Must sometimes be taken, and Wal- 
lace, moreover, lived in a barbarous age; but 
to moderns his course of proceeding on this 
occasion. will appear, to say the least of it, 
harsh, A man \turns surly, refuses to march 
any further, and has his head. cut. off. 

The, third book is most. interesting, as icon- 
taining a short account of how Wallace wooed 
Marian Braidfoot: and married her; how she 
was executed by Hazelrige ; and how bloodily 
Wallace avenged her. In the fourth book 
Wallace's military operations are extended : 
we hear then of the battle of Biggar, the elec- 
tion of Wallace as Warden, the expulsion of 
Bishop Beck from Glasgow, the capture of 
Perth, and the battle at Stirling Bridge. ‘The 
most important event related in the fifth book 
is, of course, the battle of Falkirk, as a sequel 
to which we have an ‘account, smacking some- 
what of the poetical imagination of Blind 
Harry, of a nocturnal meeting between Wal- 
lace and the Bruce. The conversation between 
them, tiotwithstanding the date at which it 
took place, is conducted upon the modern 
drawing-room principle: Wallace assures the 
Bruce that. he will meet him “ with. the 
greatest pleasure.” It would be perhaps su- 

erfluous to mention that our author allows but 
ittle credit to ‘‘ the greatest of all the Plan- 
tagenets” for the victory of Falkirk; but we 
may remark, as we found it rather amusing, 
that whilst the author talks complacently 
about Wallace having’ * exact information of 
King Edward’s movements,” without hinting 
at the source from which he obtained that 
information, it is ‘“‘some traitor” who com- 
municates Wallace’s ‘‘ plans to the English.” 
It certainly makes a vast difference from what 
point of view you contemplate an object: the 
old story of the shield, about which the gallant 
but stupid knights cut each other’s throats, 
is evidence of that. 

The fifth book ends with the truce concluded, 





France, between King Edward and the Scots ; 
and the sixth commences with an account of 
Wallace’s first visit to France, including the 
well-known story of his encounter with the 
Red Reiver (as Mr. Watson calls him) whom he 
takes by the scruff of the neck and—to use an 
expression which has lately found its way inte 
the newspapers in connection with a case of 
manslaughter—‘ cross-buttocks ” we suppose ; 
at least, we find that the astonished pirate was 
*‘thrown on his back with such force, that the 
blood spurted from his nose and mouth ;” toes 
we believe that, a similar result was produced 


| by the “ cross-huttocking” process in the case 


we have alluded. to. . Then, there is his combat 
with a lion, which we remember to have read 
in the days of our youth, when our power of 
swallow was tremendons, and to have stead- 
fastly believed, but which we could now scarce 
take down even with several grains of salt, His 
betrayal, trial, sentence, and death, are all de- 
seribed in the spirit of a partisan, and in the 
same spirit his moral portrait is drawn, ,, For 
our own part, without bemg actuated by, the , 
slightest fecling of partiality towards the long- 

shanked Plantagenet. or. enmity towards 
him—who, if we are to believe Mr. Wat- 
son, was Edward's unoffending yictim—we , 
must declare our impression, that, it is impos- 
sible to read even Mr. Watson's account with- 
out coming to the conclusion that valiant 
and strong as the hero was—and many a 
burglar is valiant and strong — was. cruel 
and vindictive. He was.a real man,of blood. 
To be able to cut a man’s, head off at one 
sweep of one’s sword shows considerable mus- 
eular power, but it will not, like charity, cover 


a multitude, of sins, Speaking of cutting off, 
heads, by the way, reminds us that in de- 
scribing the amputation of limbs by the sword 
of Wallace, Mr. Watson is particular in, telling 
the exact point at which the amputation was 
effected: a leg is cut, off “ just above the 
knee,” for instance: in fact we were ocea- 
sionally reminded of old Homer’s : 
Ta Barty Alveiag xax iogior, tbe re wanpos 
"loin ivorpiheras xoTvAny Ot TE muy xaadtours: 
OAdag: 0§ of xoTvAny, Tpes 0 auhu pnce riveree. 
In eonelusion, we have only to repeat what 
we said at the commencement, that' we fail to 
see the object of this book ; but then ‘we ‘use 
no spectacles. 





SAID AND DONE,* 


Comrne from, an anonymous author, and suf- 
fering from a somewhat didactic title, Said and 
Done quite takes by surprise the reader, who 
mentally classes it with the sermonizing and 
foundling fraternity to which, at first sight, it 
appears to belong. ‘The world has of late years 
been so bored by novels of the genus ‘“ear- 
nest,” written with the object of convertin; 

‘“Sism™ into * ology,” or * ology” into ‘ism,’ 

that the sight of a motto, or the faintest trace 
of a purpose, isa signal for precipitate flight. 
It is true that very dexterous novelists, such, 
for instance, as the authoresses' of The Heir of 
Redclyffe and Laneton Parsonage, still deal in 
medicated fiction, and insinuate a gentle dose 
of doctrine, where unconscious youth tastes no- 
thing but gingerbread. But then’ these are 
first-rate artists—Soyers. in ‘the art of dress- 
ing up instruction—from whose hands we can 
fake anything. . Less. skilled practitioners have 
played such clumsy tricks with the public pa- 
late, that they have brought into. indiscrimi- 


* Said and Dene. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
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nate contempt all attempts whatsoever to in- 
culeate a moral through the medium of fiction. 
Now it, is, not unnatural that an over-dosed 
public should confound moralizing with ser- 
monizing, and refuse a place in fiction to any 
moral whatsoever; but. it is less pardonable 
that critics, in this wholesale condemnation of 
novels written: witha “‘ purpose,” should fajl 
to make any distinetion hetween two very dif- 
ferent kinds. We readily. concur in; judgment 
upon writers who convert:the novel iato.a pul- 
pit. or platform, from which to advocate.a pet 
theory, or thunder at a pus abuse, although 
the most conspicuous offender in this line: is 
haps our most popular novelist.’ Even the 
Prillinn iant powers of Mr. Dickens have: barely 
sufficed to counterbalance the injury done to 
more than one of his productions by bringing 
the whole force of their artillery to bear upon 
some social or politieal grievance. A still more 
remarkable illustration: is: farnished by one of 
Mr. Reade’s novels, in which the general effect 
was pitiably sacrificed’ to the desire of calling 
public attention to the barbarities of prison dis- 
cipline. Such efforts may be very honourable 
to the cause of phitsuctiey. but they are 
almost invariably fatal to art. Yet this extreme 
is not very much more, objectionable than the 
other, in favour with those novelists, who, de- 
spising a moral, eschew all attempt,to improve 
their readers, either by example or direct ad- 
monition, and lay themselves out onal occa- 
sions for sensation or fun. “That their theory is 
radically unsound, follows we think, from the 
universally-acknowledged axiom that the novel 
— ne faithful Cache of real life: 
e eyery change of fortune, eve 
phase of happiness or of suffering, ceaiveyn’a 
moral, which a little reflection will enable an 
one to apply 5 and a novelist who, either wil- 
fully or through ignorance, fails to reproduce 
this moral must: havea very inadequate, con- 
ception of his task. Instead, therefore, of 
saying that no moral should enter into fiction; 
it would be more correct. to grant admission 
only to such as are universal and human in 
their application, —drawn from, the principles 
of man’s nature, not from the defective admi- 


nistration of a government or a penitentiary,— 


and therefore fitted, ‘in a terior. less de 

to all ages and climes. iia nic 
Such a moral is the one’ ‘selected: for the 

novel before us. It is hinted at in the title; 


but more especially given, in the following, 
“Tt is a perilous 
thing to separate feeling from acting—to have 


— from: Robertson : 


learned to feel rightly without, acting rightly. 
It. is a,danger to which, in a refined and po- 


lished age, we are peculiarly exposed: the ro- 
mance, the poem, and the sermon teach us how 
to feel. But'the danger is this: feeling is 
given to lead to ‘action ; if feeling be suffered 
to awake without passing into duty, the cha- 
A moral-so trite and 
so easy of application might, in the hands of a 
ptiee novelist, become an ‘insufferable 

re. ‘Two heroes or heroines—one impressible 
but irresolute, the other earnest and practical 
—would -be perpetually attitudinizing, each in 
studied contrast to the other ; and at the end 
of every ‘chapter there would be, after the 
most approved style of pulpit oratory, a s0- 
Such is na- 
turally the result when young ladies ventilate 
in fiction the remarkable talents for conversion 
which the cruel accident of sex and the admo- 
nition of St. Paul forbids them to exercise 


racter becomes untrue.” 


norous recurrence to the text. 


from pulpit and platform. Many, indeed 


will think that even without this rhetorical 
recurrence to the text, a moral so trite is apt 
to become irksome: the character selected as 


the advertising medium is sure to eat, drink 


walk, talk, disappear at bed-time and re-appear | 
at breakfast with the unmistakable air of. an | 
automaton, expressly designed to exhibit the | 
harmonious co-operation of ‘‘ feeling and act- 

ing.” The acting is regular as. clockwork, | 
and the feeling we either grasp by an exercise 
of faith, or, retiembering that. according to 
the moral a well-constructed hero acts when- 
ever he feels, we venture to infer the converse 
—that he feels whenever he acts.. A hero so 
circumscribed has about as much opportunity 
of exhibiting his fair proportions, or, of choosing 
his own course, as one. of the luckless youths 
who are induced by indigence. or misguided 
ostentation.to. prostitute their individuality to 
thé vulgar ambition of an. advertiser, and, ‘like 
animated sandwiches, pass a monotonous exist- 
ence in frequent wanderings to and fro between 
two lamp-posts in the Strand, 

However, this. ignominious sacrificeis:avoided ! 
in Said ‘and Done; first, by keeping the moral 
very farjin the Fike cnend ; and secondly, by 
making’ a very sparing use of the hero who is 
intended to illustrate it, and. of. the individual 
in whom it is conspictious by its absence. The 
story is as commonplace as the moral. Tf we 
except a rather too melodramatic rescue of the 
heroine (of course by the hero) from fire, there 
is nothing in the whole: book which might not 
fall to the lot of any one of us, however prosaic 
his sentiments and position, Frank and Aura 
Brackenbury ‘are cousins, have known and 
liked each other from childhood, ‘and ' have 
long been the unconscious principals, of a mas" 
trimonial plot conducted by elderly and amiable 
conspirators, whose snares, when sanctioned by 
the unanimous decree of a family council) are 
wellnigh as inevitable.as the wéb of fate. ‘The 
story opens just when Frank, who is a fine 
specimen of the genus blue-bottle,—handsome, 
open-hearted, and unintellectual,—becomescon- 
scious,, and rushes eagerly into the snare, ac- 
tually in the , nce of ‘the benevolent spi+ 
ders. ;. Aura is a, flyof’a different kind, but 
the web. is so cunningly ‘placed; and there is 
‘something so.contagious or irresistible in the 
impetuosity of the good-natured blue-bottle, 
thatshe consents, but with a tardiness that 
au ill for :the, continuance of the short~ 
sighted creature's: delirium. .A year of pro~ 
bation is appointed; and before the Ides of 
March, down before the besom of destiny goes 
the family web. Aura: sees:the hero,.and in 
accordance with the ‘proverb that one;who has 
seen the sun cannot worship the moon, poor 
Frank’s image is speedily displaced. As Aura, 


a very fine character, with a strong love. of 
greatness: and truth, and an equally strong 
contempt for littleness and falsehood, the pre- 
cedént might be put to avery dangerous use. 
If & young ‘lady may: desert, her; betrothed 
merely because she encounters a greater and 
more congenial spirit; what'a crowd of, British 
heroines. might we not have waiting for’ the 
decease of Lady Palmerston or Mrs. Gladstone, 
or even entering the lists against their Ameri- 
can cousins in competition for the affections of 
the *‘ young Napoleon.” To avert’ these con- 
sequences, let us explain that Frank’s image 
could scarcely be said to have been erected by 
Aura herself ; she was merely part and parcel 


regard her cousin. 
escape unpunished. 


9 


flame. 





albeit proud and somewhat capricious, is really, 


in a convenient family arrangement, and 
may possibly have mistaken for love the kind 
feeling with which long habit had made her 
Besides, she does not 
The hero indeed fully 
returns her affection, but he is without money 
or prospects, and comes to the conclusion that 
itis his duty to stifle or at least hide the 
Under this conviction he leaves. his 


planation to Aura, who however suspects the 
truth, Her, suspicions are confirmed by his 
conduct,.on.the night of the’ melodramatic 
rescue; and now that her love is deepened by 
the strongest. feelings of gratitude, shé hears 
with a pang of grief, which all her pride 


| scarcely enables her to control, that he has ac- 
cepted a colonial appointment, and that she 


may! possibly never see him again. Frank 
meantime, by the unlooked-for caprice of an 


|-old. uncle, is no longer a rich man, but finds 


himself compelled to leave his expensive regi- 
ment, and look out for another, employed on 
foreign service. He meets Aura, and his 
affection-returns with all the old force. Aura, 
struck) by the contrast between Frank rich 
and idle; and Frank poor and energetic, un- 
distnayed, by poverty and readily making a 
generous.sacrifice to, secure the comfort of his 
mother, and. sisters, accepts b'm. This time 
no obstacle presents itself to their union, but 
it isnot happy. . Frank is the proudest and 
most. affectionate of husbands; Aura in all 
outward semblance, the most loving and obe- 
dient,.of wives, But there is a want of real 


‘sympathy, between them ; a sense of estrange- 


ment? which mystifies and chills poor Frank, 
while it is gradually hardening Aura, and’ pro- 
ducing in, her the indifference to the pleasures 
ofa quiet home life, and the craving for ex- 
ternal and varied sources of amusement, which 
make the woman. of the world. Just at this 
time the hero, on his voyage home, is drowned ; 
and Aura’s grief, combined with many little 
incidents.on, which it suddenly throws a light, 
‘discovers to r Frank the ‘secret of her at- 
tachment, The discovery naturally tends to 
inérease their estrangement. Aura yields 
more and more to her longing for excitement, 
and gives herself up to all the gaieties of the 
fashionable world. Frank, whose tastes are 
thoroughly domesticated, and who is cut out 
for a‘country squire, is also to be found smok- 
ing at the club, or sitting moodily over the 
deserted fire of the drawing-room. This is so 
near to.the end of the book, that the reader, 
not quite seeing his way to a sudden conver- 
sion,-begins, to fear that the curtain will fall 
onthe suffering Frank and the’ unrepentant 
Aura. However, an ingenious, though at the 
same time natural solution of the difficulty is 
found. Their eldest boy, a fine little fellow, 
and the darling of both his parents, becomes 
unwell, and Frank is all anxiety to carry him 
off at once to the sea-side. Aura cannot very 
well break some ‘engagement, and, seeing no 
danger, resolves to wait a few days. Half an 
hour after she has driven-off toa private con- 
cert, leaving the little fellow to all appearance 
in a quiet sleep, and Frank comes in and finds 
that.a very sudden and alarming change has 
‘taken place. He sends for the doctor, and 
himself hastens in search of Aura. Half-dead 
from fear, she. hurries to find death written in 
the child’s face, and by noon the child was 
dead. 

Aura’s proud reserve melts away under the 
fearful chastisement. She confesses everything 
to Frank :— 


“How: she had. known and returned Ernest’s af- 
fection, and how the remembrance had clouded all 
her happiness and embittered all her life; conclud- 
ing, with, characteristic generosity, that she well 
knew Ernest himself would have been the very 
first to upbraid her for the unjust part she played 
to Frank. She could speak calmly of these things 
now, for, they. were passed away for ever; and 
Frank could hear her calmily, for he knew that a 
happier future was in store for them, and that their 
first; and last estrangement had been buried in little 
Johnnie’s graye,” 
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curacy, and retreats without a word of ex- 


Nothing could be simpler than such a plot, 
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nor is there apy attempt made to redeeni it} 


from the, commonplace by the introduction of | 
stilted dialogue or imaginary heroes. All the | 
characters, thongh each has a marked indivi- | 
duality, are men and women more or less ordi- 
nary, and they do nothing, as our readers have | 
seen, which is not going on somewhere or other ! 
every day. Yet so great is the skill, both dra- | 
mati¢ and descriptive, of the writer, that the | 
interest never flags. It is, we think, almost 
the highest praise that can be given toa novelist, | 
that he can be entertaining without any sacri- | 
fice of ‘probability. It is a sure proof that he | 
possesses, in greater or less degree, the last se- 
eret of dramatic art. When novelists com- | 
plain that people will not be amused unless 
they are surfeited with horrors, or excited by a 
mysterious plot, the fault lies with themselves, 
Their characters are mere names or oddities, 
not creatures of flesh and blood: “Very few peo- 
pleroertainly no veg ae ee it bored 

y the actual experience of any one whom they 
believe, to be giving a full and faithful ac- 
count. If he is worth hearing on any subject, 
he) is worth hearing on this. If one, in tra- 
velling, meets a stranger who is ready’ to 
talk intimately about his own concerns, the 
conversation which a few minutes before was 
dying out upon the weather, the debates, 
the latest news from America, at once brightens 
up and takes out a fresh lease. If we discover 
that he is inventing or that he is not talking 
with the frankness for which we at first gave 
him. credit, our interest ceases. At the bottom 
of this very commonplace phenomenon lies the 
same principle as that which makes a natural 
novel popular; we mean the time-honoured 
principle, that human beings cannot but feel an 
interest, in whatever is really human. ‘Ernest 
Chaloner, who is intended to’ illustrate: the 
motto, is not a hero—except' in the sense ac- 
cording to which any one who bravely battles 
with strong temptation and overcomes it isa 
hero: he is only a strong-willed, zealous man, 
in whose mind the idea of duty'is always the | 
foremost. 

We have not space to diseuss the many 
other merits of this book, but we may say in 
conclusion that we can name very few modern 
novels which may be studied with greater ad- 
vantage by all who wish to see in what the 
secret of novel-writing consists. 





POETRY. 


Israel in Egypt. A Poem. By, Edwin Ather- 
stone, author of The Fall of Nineveh, the Hand- 
writing onthe Wall, &c. (Longmans.) We confess our- 
selves ata loss to know what, Mr. Edwin Atherstone, 
who on former occasions has produ¢ed some very fair 


written a blank verse poem, which contains scarcely 
one spark of native fire, exhausts all the eumbrous 
machinery of Milton, and is’ longer, by page after 
page of verbosity, than the Paradise Lost... He has 
a Satan, who talks ‘like Browning’s bishop gone 
mad, and «' seore “of. bad: angels, who attain their 
highest dignity by means of italics and small capitals. 
These uninteresting persons plot to hinder the long- 
designed freedom of the people of Israel, whose release 
from bondage would be a means of good to all man- 
kind. After some long speeches, they set: about it, 
and we are immediately introduced to the Court of 
Pharaoh. The familiar Scripture story, of which 
Mr. Atherstone gives us a bold paraphrase, need, not 
be repeated here. We content ourselves with, an 
extract, a description of Aardn’s miracle of convert- 
ing the Nile into blood :— 
“Two eager steps, 

Close to the brink brought son and father both ; 

From Aaron so short distance, that the staff, 

Thitherward stretched, had touched them. On each hand, 











ttt ttt tT Tr 
With-heads out-thrust, sind moekiig look.land sue | | 
Thronged all the rest; HOW gtaneimget-the.tod 5 
Now at the water; now the lifted arm ; 
Now the pale countenance, quivering with the sense 
Of the God-power within. Slowly, at length, 
‘As loth to’strike, Aaron stretched out the rod: 
With large bright eyes upturned, and quivering lips, 
On heaven a moment gazed; then downward looked, 
And smote the water, 

As when fire breaks out 
In a thick-peopled dwelling; ery and shriek 
From all within are heard ; the hurry of feet, 
Pressings, and strugglings, who shall first escape, — 
Even so, when on the river fell the rod; 
Burst forth, from king, prince, rulers, sorcerers, lords, 
A howl of frenzied terror: shuddering, sick, 
Astounded, nigh to madness, back they ran, 
Thrusting and stumbling; covering each the eyes, 
And the gorge heaving,—as from, sight and stench 
Of a foul grave-pit flying. For, behold! 
‘To meet the rod, in a great wave arose 
The water, as from fountain underneath, 
With violence bursting,—but the wave was blood ! 
Hail the great.earth been living thing, even thas, 
From her pierced heart, the torrent might have gushed. 
Rolling and writhing, like a dying snake, _ 
Water ’gainst blood made battle,—but soon sank, 
O’ermastered ; and one vast vermilion stream, 
Like liquid fire, tossing and boiling, ran, 


To uffright the peaceful sea, 
a a ‘With death-spasm striick, 

High from the gory flood great fish leaped apy 
And smalléer fry in shoals, all quivering; _- 

ir sides,—silver, and peart, aird gold» 
(In_red slime q hed. The unwieldy river-honse, » 
Like a huge jelly of gore; came-floundering ent, 
Blinded, and fearful; snort! hideously. 
The crocodile, beside the bank’ asleep, 
Or, with half opened eye awaiting preys». - 1 
By the dread wave o’erwhelned, upstarted quick-; 
And; belly tothe ground, in wild affright, 
Like a great fiery lizard, opén-jawedi) * ; 
Filed the uniiattral stream. Qhe.sniow,white birds 
That rode the crystal riyer,—screaming sin 
Rose, crimson-breasted ; and, with blood-tipped wibgs, ., 
Rapidly clanging, terror-strickew flew. 
But, with calm:spirit,—conscious, that of God 
The humble servants they,—beside the bank { 
Moses and Aaron stood ; in wonder fixed, ott 
And awe ; ‘yet fearing not; may with strong hope | 
Uplifted, that now 5; 
The day, of Israel’s freedom.” 


It; were, useless.to waste space upon such stuff as; 
this; and, the subject itself is too dangerous’ to he. 
lightly dwelt upon. If Mr.’ Atherstone can give us_| 
nothing better Pin the above; he had ; better, burn. 
his manuscript, and’ think’ himself! Jueky, in, having | 
got a pension. . ) 














ily must come ! | 


4 


Sketches from Pictures, Lays of, the Better Landy 
dnd other Poems. By E.1,. (Moxon.)’ Somte'of the 
ideas/and much) of the, feeling contained im‘several | 
of the poems in the volume before us do credit to’, 
the. writer's heart and character; but'we must say | 
that her judgment was sadly at fatlt-when it couns , 
selled her to come before the world)ima-garb which | 
only disfigures the ‘greater ‘part of what would other- 
wise be admirablé' in the work. | True;poetry_is not 
an att to Be acquired, but springs innate in the mind. | 
It'may be developed and cultivated, but never, called 
into life, where its: seeds’ have. been wanting in the 
first instance. | Hundreds; who rom be oe are 
mere poetasters, at, the, best; and a “pitiful writer 
of verses,” is a sorry, being, arse Wenner only | 
on aceount of the miserable infatuation which leads. 
him, into. exposing his weakness.’ "With the'reviewer | 
all distinctions of sex are’ levelled; or ought to be. 
His duty is to deat with’ the matter, mot the man ; 
and when the subject of ‘his criticism:merits censure, 
he is guilty of deceit towards society in withholding 
it.” If is always’ doubly painful when a lady is on 
the #apis (and this book is certainly the production 
of a lady); and! we: find , it nnavoidable to condemn ; 
but ladies-arevas liable to be attacked with the ¢a- 
coéthes scribendi, as less gentle sufferers, not unfre- 
quently more.so ;. at; the. same time, it’ isan offence 
of aggravated importance, we ‘know, to make the: 
subject of adverse comment'a laily’s verse, though 
we are by no means preparéd to’ identify our fair 
authoress with the “genus irritabile vatum” in one 
sense, In this work ‘the authoresshas attempted 
many measures'in her’ poetry, and. treats the reader | 
with a little of nearly everybody’s style. It is evi- | 
dent she ‘has read and admired most of our standard 

ets, both past. and present, and, perhaps, having’ 

eft them with pleasant impressions on her mind, | 
and turned ‘to the muse on her own behoof, has‘un- 
consciously strayed into the same paths of thought, 
and, adapted almost the same materials to a tole- 
rably analogous system of composition. We can- 
not forgive er for the injustice she has done. herself 





in saying anything at all about a “Sensitive Plant.” 


We. nder where the ghost of Shelley-was 


when she ventur 

he has rendered immortal... Luckily, his style is left 
unmolested, and we havea sort, of nursery iamibie 
metre instead. We, can, imagine Mr. ‘Tentiysoui’s 
disgust; at finding some well-meaning, thodgh*mis- 
gnided and, unmetrical poet coining out’ with! an 
In Memoriam” of his own, with a@dash uf: the 
Laureate’s spirit in it, but'set to’ # measure gol 
corresponding with that which-renders * Little Ja 
Horner,” &c., 86 ‘inusical in theears)of| youngsters. 
Were it not’ for certain interesting jand,experienced 
allusions, in! affectionate | fragments, to, a puree 
cradles, amd succeeding birthdays, we should have 
ptobably coneluded| that the, bulk. of these poems 
had) been written, by. a young lady, fresh from'|a 
fashionable boarding.school, where her prineipal 
elocutionary exercises had been spoken from Pupper 
and Longfellow, and, her knowledge ‘of sentiments, 
more congenial fo her age and disposition; gléamed 
at leisure moments from’ the pa#escof Tom Moore, 
or the forbidden Byron!) We said therbulk 5 Jet.us 
not bé misunderstodd ;‘here and) there, we discover 
‘some pleasant’ little’ triffes) ‘and. prettily-worded 
thoughts ; ‘but ever these: are; not free, from fault. 


‘When most: inclined/ tio,be pleased, we are constautly 
offended owith limes that,-hawe. BE iy the ine 
terminations, recurring Pa Pe idopetident 
pieces; there being no Jess th: Seah oF fin- 
stances inpsehich i words “* - “ — — : 
are br. t toget: er toF e+ and!’ “fitultt toc- 
curs py cases ae 4 jasoif.the 


Writer had only certain, Words “at! her command, or 


had written ‘at ‘long intervals; ‘without; lending a 

thought to the expressions im her preceding: compo- 

sitions.’ Tt wad quite a relief when we, Hd rs 
0 





“bow” ‘had not:for # partner its invariable “ now ;” 
or that “crown”! was not, immediately succeeded by 
“down,” and so,on.,,-Had fhe a 108 ay Ow, re- 
stricted’ her, ambition. to; the pu of 


those ‘poems; which. claim any iierit,“suéli'#s the 
+ Huguenot,” ; “ ponte The Departing,” 


4nd a, few, others of Tike kind? atta! notrhavé ga- 


thered fogether all, perhaps, ’she ever wrotesdor the 
: pelg peta a ook, her faults’ wonld ‘have, been 
less Conspicuous; arid ‘she might have: had some ad- 
mirers ; as it is, she‘ has entirely spoiled her success. 

0, on Openiig ‘the volume, and reading the fol- 
lowing imdexterously arranged. limes commencing a 
poem) ‘wouldicate to continue? »), ...+ 

“4s Hodie-thie year doth leafyfallness gain, .. 

Aud beauty helds,again her graceful reign.” 

Whiat a ridienlous ‘want of all euphony, in the med- 
ley of words contaiming so. many, of similar and de- 
‘cided sounds: in’ such:close juxtaposition | and even 
in’ one of her shortest, and. best pieces, ‘The Grave 
of the Sinclairs,” this..ill-judged line | comes in to 
miar/theeffecti-- 44, . ety 





[Ves 


‘Far other seene had seen that glen,” a 
To what an'extremity also'mugt:our fair writer have 
been driven for # word ‘when:she wate) these two 
Yess {1179S {ort gailost otereqoa of ouidd 
‘Midst the’ green oterhdnging forest,... | 
Where the boughs ate dite and noarést# 
(iid Tk OW at f f 


The Dausjlitersiof King Daher, and,other Poems. 
By Thomas Hoodz): (Sauniers.and Otley.) George 
Colman and George Colman, the Younger were not 
more distinet:persons than Tom Hood atid the author 
of this! bijow volume ; the, title-page, however, gives 
ns: no, sign of: the difference; and although “there is 
mothing,in the poem under noticé’ whichis likely 
to be read fifty years’ hence, yet-the somof Hood 
may hope to write a book which will survive along 
‘with his father’s works, and forthe sake, of future 
readers, whose memories of. dates tay,be inexact, 
there should He some external indication given in 
any néw book the author-may write, that he is the 
son and not the!father;, The Daughters of King 
Daler is divided gpertgy 3: affectedly into Preecen- 
toria; \The Story, and Lermunatus, but altogether 
contains only. about one thousand lines, in which 
ait episode, that might well ‘be natrited’ in three 
pages, is diffused Hee lengthened by metaphors into 
ashortypoem, The ring of the Tennysomian blank 
verse is not unpleasant to the eai,.and bag 2 
careful and ic ‘writing, modelled onthe - 
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cess, but without a single passage which can rank 
above sheer mediocrity. The lainent dver'the King; 
concluding, ‘ 


“Daher, the King, is dead—is dead,” 


is only one of many passages which recall the Lan- 
reate, whose song-— 


* Our enemies are fall'n—are fall'n,”’ 


is here so closely imitated. In the’ “Minor Poems,” 
which consist of, songs and lines reprinted from the 
magazines in which they very lately appeared, 4 
sensibility of mind is exhibited, from which we may 
infer that the author's forte is tenderness and sweet- 
ness rather than strength,.of ,which latter: quality 
there is nosymptom,, Tie Daughters of King Daher, 
printed on, toned, and very. thick paper, can only 
be regarded.as a slight poetical sketch, and uot an 
attempt at a new poem.,.Three or four orginal 
devices by the author form artisti¢ tail-pieces to the 
divisions of the book, and exhibit more aptitude for 
illustration than is commonly met. with in>such 
little ornaments, 
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SHORT NOTICES. 





Jerusalem, a Sketch of the City and Temple from 
the earliest times ta the Siege-of Titus. ..By, Thomas 
Lewin, Esq., ‘M.A, sf titty Cone ong- 
mans.) The history of Jerusalem has furnished a 
continual contradiction toits‘hame. No place cer- 
tainly ever had less:to do with peace.’ Not to speak 
of the old contests of Israelites. with Jebusites and 
Assyrians; not to speak: of its tem eaptures since 
the Christian ‘era’; of’ the fights! of Crusader’ and 
Paynim, and the more modern'seuffies of Greek:and 
Latin monks'; ‘its topography has furnished) a: per- 
fect theatre of :war' for dittératenrs, theologians, and 
antiquaries. . The latest contribution on the subject 
comes from Mr. Lewin, already favourably’ knowh 
by a book on St. Paul, which; though: somewhat 
thrown into the shade by the more:picturesque -and 
popular volumesof Conybéare and: Howson, pos- 
sessed considerable merit.: The present: work throws 
together the restiltof very’ extensive reading on a 
most important ‘subject, but its value ‘will | be con- 
siderably diminished by the: circumstance’ that the 
author has never in person-yisited Jerusalem. His 
work, therefore, is to be regarded! as a:compilation ; 
for on any question of topogtaphy the impression 
produced by the thousand little points which attract 
the notice of an eye-witness; ‘cannot: fail: to out- 
weigh the'theories of ‘a gentleman who writes from 
Lincoln's ‘Inn. Mr.: Lewin; of course, refrains 
from description, and the: result is that-his work: is 
somewhat ‘heavy ; as different, for-example, from 
Canon Stanley as a gtound-plan from a picture. 
However, it will be acceptable to many readers as\a 
useful digest of opimions and evidence as to the 
different sacred: sites: One of ithe most prominent 
of Mr. Lewin’s arguments is directed to the removal 
of what he considers; the’ prevailing error touching 
Sion. The real ‘Sion! was, according to-him, the 
eastern hill, the town-on which was-known ‘succes- 
sively as Salem, the Low Town, and Acra; Between 
this and the High Town—the strong Jebusite fortress, 
which was the prize of David's victories, the pseudo- 
Sion, as Mr. Lewin calls it-+ran. the Tyropon: or 
Cheesemaker’s Valley. »'These two hills were origi- 
nally inhabited, like the Palatine and Capitoline, by 
distinct races, ‘The Amorites dwelt in the High 
Town, the Hittites.in the Low.) This theory, at 
any rate, suggests ’a/close and:ingenious application 
of the taunt of Hzekiel to the apostate eity, “ Thy 
birth and thy nativity are of the land of Canaan ; 
thy father was an Amorite and thy mother a 
Hittite.” One of the most elaborate portions of the 
present work is its enumeration’ of the great struc- 
tures of Selomon—the palace and the ‘walls, the 
Temple crowning a succession ‘of terraces, and the 
vast earthwork of Millo. On the keenly contro- 
verted question of the genuineness of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Mr. Lewin comes to three conclusions : 
1, That from a priori considerations, such as the 
mention of a garden, we should look for the Sepul- 
chre in the quarter of the city where it is now 


‘action. 


the Sepulchre that Constantine’s Church was built. 


add, that Mr. Lewin appends to his volume a fe- 
maykabiy clear map founded on that of, Tobler. 

The Young Stepmother ;-or, a, Chronicle of Mis- 
takes. By the’ Author of The Heir of Redcly fe, 
&e. (Parker, Son, and Bourn.) Miss’ Yonge’s 


‘genius as a novelist is unquestionable. She, pos- 


sesses great knowledge of human nature,.as that 
nature is developed in English homesteads and small 
country parishes. Within a certain sphere, con- 
tracted indeed, and yet wide enough for her purpose, 
she moves with freedom and grace. ‘ Her characters 
speak with propriety and act with consistency. The 
little cares and the trifling joys which make up the 
sum total of ordinary life, are described with mar- 
vellous distinctness, and on the minute delineation 
of them she expends no small amount of energy. and 
labour. Her humour, without being remarkable for 
raciness, is natural and pleasing; her pathos sends 
young ladies into their own rooms that they may 
read and weep in solitude, and disturbs the, equani- 
mity.of middle-aged and matter-of-fact men, . But 
while willingly acknowledging the high’ place oc- 
cupied by Miss Yonge among our modern, novelists, 
we are compelled to add that she is one of the most 
irritating writers with whom we are acquainted. 
Her composition reminds us of Dr. Johnson's pe- 
dantic definition of network. It requires, consider- 
able attention and patience to perceive any congruity 
between the several portions of the ‘narrative, ‘and 


‘to~ understand, the ;parts allotted to the numerous 


figures with which she crowds her canvas. In 
her tale of Hopes'‘and Fears,' which appeared'/a 
year ago, Miss Yonge carried us, if we remember 
correctly, through four generations of one family, and 
grave a detailed history of alltheirrelatives and friends, 
Then again in all her tales we detect the same want 
of fresh air, of rapid motion, of bracing vigorous 
Coleridge’s criticism on: ‘the shot .day- 
dreaming continuity of Richardson” might be ap- 
plied with more truth to the parlour’ atmosphere, 
redolent of black cloth and pap|to which the author 
of Lhe Young Stepmother so often confines her rea= 
ders. Not that she is by any means an effeminate 
writer, in the blameworthy sense of that, term. In 
the tale before us nothing can be more fresh and 
wholesome than the character of Albinia, and Mau- 
rice her son is one of the pluckiest pleasantest little 
fellows.we have met with in. the world. of, fiction; 
but it is probably owing to the dogmatic tone 
adopted by Miss Yonge and to the ecclesiastical creed 
of ‘which:she is so zealous an exponent, that she 
becomes occasionally wearisome, prolix, and if we 
may be allowed’to use the word—fussy,’ With 
her ethical teaching we have nothing to,do just now, 
except. in so far.as it affects the literary worth and 
beauty of her tales; but the groove in which ‘she 
rans compels her to confine herself to an intensely 
realistic view of life, a.view which,.to..a.certain ex- 
tent, is beautiful enough, although devoid of the 
warmth of passion, or the glow of imagination. 
The interest of The’ Young Stepmother i8 of a purely 
domestic character. The,tale, cannot be said to 
possess a plot, neither is there anything in its in- 
cidents likely, to, absorb the attention, of the reader, 
Whatever charm the, story possesses is to be found 
in’ the , mental idiosyncrasies and in; the moral 
development of a few of the leading characters. 
Gilbert is a study, so also is his sister Sophy, and 
the description of Maria Meadows, a fidgety and 


placed. 2, That it was on the now received site of | 


3. That the present Sepulchre, whether retaining | 
any portion of the original tomb or ‘not, at least | 
marks “the place where the Lord lay.” Weshould | 


growth of right principles, and the “struggles with 
| temptation. In the tale before: us Miss Yonge’s 
ability in this respect ‘is conspicuous, and whatever 
charm the book otherwise possesses the’: chief 
beauty of the’ narrative’ consists in the moral 
| lessons which ‘are. thus unobtrusively conveyed, 

On the whole, though the sayings and doings of the 
| family group over which the young stepmother pre- 
| sides are described with a superfluity of details which 
| is apt to make the male reader impatient, we believe 
that a remark made: by Dr. Johnson will apply, with 
some modification, to: Miss Yonge.‘ Why, sir, if 
, you were to-read Richardson for the story, your im- 
| patience would be'so much fretted that you would 
| hang yourself... ‘But you must read. him fori the sen- 
| timent, and consider the story only as giving occasion 
| to the séntiment.” Miss Yonge’s numerous admirers, 


| the greater number of whom are, we imagine, serious 
and sensible young ladies, will perhaps scarcely thank 
| us for. applying this observation of the. lexicogra- 
; pher tothe writings of their favourite; but.if they 
| examine the source of the pleasure which they have 
derived from such a story as Aleartsease, and from 
The Young Stepmother, they will. scarcely doubt 
the correctness of the application. 


Victorian [nigmas.. By, Charlotte, Eliza Capell, 
(Lockwood..) , With, much. ingenuity, the authoress 
of this little work, selects; biographical, historical, 
and other subjects, which are enigmatically pro- 
pounded by some name, date, or event. which. people 
in polite society, are expected, to know, and of which 
the first letters form the initials. of the acrostic 
answer. This, plan will be, best, understood. by an 
example enigma (not, in the, book)... The first 
letters_of the. following names,.and, things form. the 
name of an English author, whose comic style was 
nore the less, excellent because the deepest pathos was 
sometimes.a.part of at :— 


The father of Epic poetry . H-omer. 
A river in North America . O-hio. 
The spaces ‘of ‘tiie which 
elapsed between the cele- . 
sehen of certain classic Q-lympiads, 
ames AI} .eighap Z 
The toast’ given by the 
Prince ‘of Wales at the {D-omus. 
Temple Joy i. 


But this is not all: in many instances the jinals 
specify the character or speciality of, the name. or 
place. _ Having learnt this simple rule, our readers 
may easily compose any number of “ Victorian 
Enigmas”—a title whic 
tiddles from the statement, very likely to be true, 
that her Majesty in this mode often puzzles and in- 
structs the Royal children, Furnished with a key, 
the volume may be unreservedly commended, for, 
although very oiten the proposition is far-fetched, 
technical, and not sufficiently clear, the plan isa 


evening parties. 


Farm Life; or, Sketches fram the Country. (Saun- 
ders and Otley.) Whether admitting or not the 
general proposition, with which the author of, this 
little book. introduces himself to his readers, viz. 
that * there is no work on agriculture extant as yet 
| that gives a glimpse, of the future to a gentleman 
| who intends to farm,” we have little hesitation in 
, asserting, after diligent perusal, that this desidera- 
| tum still remains unsupplied, Farm Life, we. are 
given to understand—for the author's style is not 
quite so luminous as we could have wished—is 
written for the especial behoof of those “ who in- 





the authoress gives her - 


great improvement on the ordinary silly charades of © 


fretting spinster of an ‘uncertain ‘age, whose worry- | tend farming without much idea of what it is they 
ing habits are dignified by their cause, and whose) undertake at the outset ;” and, doubtless, had Mr. 
placidity returns with the lost home of her youth, | Peter Dryland—for, with characteristic’ modesty, 
is a fine'specimen of artistic power. Alick O’More, |our'author hides the light of his name under the 
too, with his Irish pride in the 0’, which he prefers} bushel of a nom de plume—contented himself with 
to a partnership, with his honest bright nature and expressing his plain, practical common sense, in 
firm faith in his pedigree, is a most. genial character. | which quality he is assuredly by no means deficient, 
Miss Yonge has too much skill asa novelist ever to | in plain, practical common-sense English, he would 
portray mere abstractions, and too much good | certainly have rendered himself much more intel- 
taste to present her readers with model heroes and | ligible to the large body of readers to-;whom he ad- 
heroines. Her most interesting characters are re- dresses himself. Instead of this, he has fallen into 
presented as erring, sinful mortals, and perhaps | the grievous error of attempting the dignity of a 
more than half the interest of her novels consist in treatise, and, as is only too often the case, has 
the vigorous, and, if she will excuse the term, | shown himself to be a mere “book-maker.” “A 





masterly manner in which ‘she describes the | writer who proposes to give the results of his expe- 
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rience as a practical farmer in the limited compass 
of something short of three hundred pages—in 
which, by the way, he treats de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis—and yet finds it necessary to de- 
vote an elaborate chapter on “ Retrospective Agri- , 
culture,” for the sole object. apparently of demon- 
strating the honourable nature of the occupation 
from such patriarchal examples as Adam, who 
“tilled the ground”—Abraham, who was “the 
owner of flocks and herds”—“ Laban, who showed 
some keenness, when serving his'time for his wives, 
in the management of his uncle's flocks (surely our 
author is at fault here in his Scripture history, un- 
less, indeed, Laban be a misprint for Jacob)—he 
lays himself open to the imputation of being, to 
use the mildest term, somewhat discursive in his 
observations. The dignity of agriculture is, how- 
ever, the key-note of the whole book. The 
author harps upon this single string with a 
pertinacity that makes one half inclined to ima- 
gine that he did not quite believe in it himself, 
but sought for confirmation in repeated assevera- 
tions. He eannot quite conceal from himself the 
existence of a class of farmers who look at agri- 
culture through the distorted medium of £. s. d.; 
but he always seems to endeavour to ignore 
this humiliating fact as much as possible in the 
contemplation of the nobler bucolic nature, which | 
sinks the material question, “Will it pay?” in | 
the lofty consideration of its own exalted dignity. 
He rejoices in the fact that men of education are | 
now becoming farmers; this being apparently in | 
his eyes a much more satisfactory method of putting | 
the case, than the simple statement that farmers | 
are becoming men of education. This very self- | 
complacency of tone is however a fault on the | 
right side; for the reader instinctively perceives | 


ac 
that it does not originate in vanity, but from a | M‘Leod's (N.), Golden Thread, new edition, Itmo, 2s. 6d. 


genuine feeling of esprit de corps and love for the 
occupation. Indeed, so long as our anonymous | 


; ee. 
author confines himself strictly to his theme, and | Ministerial Recollections, Preface by Rey. A. W. Brown, 
deals in his own experiences of farming and country | 
life, his sound practical advice cannot fail to com- | 


mand the attention of his readers. It is only when 
he attempts to become rhetorical or philosophical 
that he is desultory. Some chapters are peculiarly 
excellent and to the point. We may especially 
instance that on “Game,” which is one of the best 
and most exhaustive replies to the opponents of 
the existing laws we have ever met with. One 
hint however, on parting, to Mr. Peter Dryland. 


In the event of his ever again making his appear- | 


ance before the public in the character of a Mentor, 
let us entreat of him to be more sparing of his clas- 


sical allusions and quotations, if he would consult | 


his own reputation, and also spare the feelings of 
his readers, The Latinity of the motto in the title- 
page, “Nihil melius agricola,” would shock the 


scholarship of the veriest bucolic dunce that ever | 


thumbed the Delectus under the rod of a village 
dominie. 


Household Proverbs. By the Author of A Nation's 
Manhood, (Shaw.) The gold of proverbial philo- 
sophy is often little better than sounding brass. Has 
any one ever been really wiser for such axioms as 
“A store is no sore”? However, they furnish 
texts for this writer of tracts for the people ; and 
we can believe his stories, and the cuts which illus- 
trate, them may do some good to backsliders and 
others, and they can harm no one who is likely to 
read Household Proverbs. 
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“THE TIMES” AND ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


Mr. HeneaGE Jesse has found a congenial 
critic. In the Times of last Saturday the merits 
of the work on Richard ITI., on which we ani- 
madverted a week or two since, are loudly sung. 
Poor Hume is mentioned with conipassionate 
depreciation as compared with the new his- 
torian of the fifteenth century ; and undoubt- 
edly there is a somewhat considerable interval 
between the two. The Times’ reviewer. con- 
cludes his article by a grand cackle over the 
great discovery that Henry VII. put the young 
Karl of Warwick to.death to procure the con- 
sent of the Spanish King to the marriage of 
Catherine of Arragon with Prince Arthur. 
| * This,” it is added, ‘ is the latest light thrown 
| by Mr. Gairdner, under the Record Commis- 
| sion, on the indifference to the family principle 
| shown by Tudors and Plantagenets in com- 
;mon.” This fact—which we dare say is quite 





history is certainly praiseworthy — may be 
found in a book no more recent or recondite 
than Lord Bacon’s Henry VII. ‘* There were 
letters,” says Bacon, speaking of the anxiety 
of Henry to throw the odium of the execution 
on his ally, ‘*shewed out of Spaine, whereby 
in the passages concerning the treatie of the 
marriage, Ferdinando had written to the King 
in plaine terms that hee saw no assurance of 
his succession as long as the Earle of Warwicke 
lived ; and that hee was loth to send __ his 
daughter to troubles and dangers.” And: he 
alludes to the popular opinion that the crime 
brought “ a kind of malediction and infausting 
upon the marriage,” and also the well-known 
expression of Catherine that her choice was 
‘a judgment of God, for that her former mar- 
riage was made in bloud,” So much for the 
latest lights” of the Times, which (we sup- 
e on the principle ‘‘ who drives fat oxen 
should himself be fat”) does the puffing of Mr, 
Jesse through a writer who seems to know— 
though that is a bold-word=as-littl of En- 
glish history as My, Jesse himself, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
DeespEN, End of October. 
Some cartoons by Cornelius have been: purchased 
by the authorities of Cologne, with the intention of 
making them the nucleus of a gallery for works by 
modern artists. ‘They have done well to choose so 
great a name to begin with, around which | others 
may be grouped; for, by selecting, so eminent a 
master, they have at once marked the high cha- 
racter which itis intended their collection shall bear. 
By making Cornelius the starting-point, théy show 
unmistakably that the institution of which the foun- 
dation has just been laid is for works of only a high 
standard. King Louis of Bavaria commenced a 
similar gallery some years ago, and no one who has 


its well-lighted walls without rejoicing that it oceurred 
to the monarch to: bring together this collection. 
Such a small, well-selected  gallery—each work of 
arta gem in its way—it is quite a pleasure to see. 
You are not, overwhelmed by the endless number 
which ‘burdens the mind and so fatigues. the body 
in the never-ending halls. and corridors. . There the 
masters of ‘every age are represented ; there pictures 
are often found which interest/orily as being from 
the hand of this or that individual, and are retained 
in order to have a specimen of the painter or ‘the 
school to: which he belonged... It; is necessary ~to 
have such in order to give completeness toa collec- 
tion whose aim, in addition to other qualities, is to 
be of Aistorical value. Butin the modern collec- 
tion great beauty and great excellence alone: cause 
a work to be accepted. And I suppose: it is not 
too much to say that, the. subjects are, generally 
speaking, more interesting to us, that we have more 
sympathy with them, that they are more congenial 
to our tastes, as being the work of men who, in point 
of time, are nearer to us—of men, in short, who. are 
of the same generation as ourselves. We in Eng- 
land have'a splendid beginning for such a gallery in 
the Sheepshanks,and Turner collection. In Dresden 
last year the question was mooted of forming a gal- 
lery of modern paintings similar to that in the 
Luxembourg. For the purposes of Art, the Saxon 
Chamber votes yearly a sum of five thousand thalers, 
and it was proposed to employ part of this money 
for carrying out the project. It was determined, 
however, and very wisely, to devote the whole grant 
for the ensuing year to the completion of public 
monuments; for there were several buildings still 
in want of that decoration which it was intended 
they should have, and which it was’ necessary they 
should have to make them worthy the purposes that 
they were applied to. The corridor of the New 
Museum, for example, was still incomplete ; and the 
bare walls formed a very unfitting entry to the 
treasures which the halls of the building contained. 





| new to the writer, whose desire to get up his 





The annual grant is certainly not large, but the 


seen the New Pinakothek at Munich will have left: 
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\-priiciple iacknowledged by such aw aet'of the'Cham-' 
en is aright one, and its recognition is deserving of 
praisép and; what: is more; of iniitation.'' The Saxon 
«rt Union ‘has, itrwould seam;'asfund! set apart for 
“public purposes,” and witht at icomeés tothe aid: of! 
aul ys worthy- endeavour to raise a spublic monument 
which, originating with a private individual or a 
community, might, -from a defidiencysof» fwhils;*be 
imperfectly carried ont, or perhaps ‘be ag up-al- 
together. ‘The Dresden! Chamberthas'done well’ in 
acknowledging the claims of Art.s:‘There'can'be no 
doubt thatthe wise act wilb bring good ‘fruit,’ 





*°Novetiber 6.—Sir Re,” Murchison, V.P.G.S,, in 


* the'chair. ay maceer Mariel earn? 
‘The following communications were read ;—- 
'T“Note ou ty Bowes oof ‘Lnnel, Viel, Hé 

rault.” “By M. Marcel de Serres. ° Communicated 

» by: the President, 9.93. sjort 44 do [i bal 
These bone-cayes in. Miocene limestone, ,on the 

Mazet estate, . near Mantpeliee discoxered: , abont 

1823, and. described in 1839 by, MM. Marcel: de 


__Sertes, Dubreuil, and” imme cee, a,large 


. Cave and some smaller fissures, containing red earth 
“with pebbles and at Sbundane ef bones and copro- 
ttés AF Hienay Vong, Hep lh: Ao oon, bone 


beaver, rhinoceros, horse, deer, ox, &¢,, with birds 
aud toptiles... ‘The nes his belief anew 
pe | 


that the association o 
caves is a.common phenomenon, and an.avidenre of 
the accumplation ae or ryakecnlay speared bones 
‘and coprolites included, .by the running, water..of 
-Molent inundations,—the caverns, being of tertiary 
Gril the dein Heing contemporary, with the old 
alluvium of the, Bhong,, and, the fanna indicated, by 
the Weng Having eu antecedent;to the Jatter. 
.2..*On the Pe ree in:Ny 
By Dr, &. Gesper, BGS. oc) aor : 
After, some observations on..the anti 
tse Of, Mineral oil. in 
and on the present, 










nity, of the 


Springs and the ass rat eaithee oni 
Springs and the associated sulphur; and hrine-springs 
in the Dated States, the author stated that 50,000 
gallons of mineral, oil apa ‘Taised for home-use 









and for exportation. The, ion, comprises parts 
of Lower, and. Upper. Can: 2, Ohik Pennsylvania, 
Ketitucky,, Virginia, ‘ton ee, Aa “ase 


New Mexico, and California. , It, reaches.from, the | Craavfurd,, Brooki 


Goth to the 128th. degree of, Jougitnde west, of 
Greenwich, and thete are outlying tracts besides. }/ 
_ the oil is said to be derived, frony Silurian, Devo- 
nian, and carbonifenons rocks, In, soine eases; the 
oil inay have origin: ed during the slow and. gradual 
passage of wood int em ne ‘ip its final transfor- 
mation into anthracite and, graphite,—the hydrogen 
some carbon and Sxyeen, being disengaged, 
proneniy forming Breer ns, including the, oils. 
n, other. cases, animal matter may, have ; been. the 
source of the oes ta + od blsow 3 ; 
Other native Had peteplqumg were referred 
to by the author, who.concluded; by; observing that 
these products were most, probably being continually 
produced by slow, mn ye changes in_ fossiliferous 


rocks. we gitul ; HN -V j i 

8, “Notice of the. Discovery of, some. additional 
Land Animals jin, the, Ooal-measures of, the, South 
JoReans, Noya Scotia,” , By,..Dr. JW. Dasvson; 


Two. additional fossil stumps, of . trees, have -beent 
examined by the author on same group of the 
on ROAR BF that ome ich ne already afforded 
re », Molluscan, and my specimens, 
These trees stand on the six-inch coal in Group XV, 
One (Sigillaria Brownit) has yielded indications of 
six skeletons of Dendrerpeton, acadianum (one pro- 


bably perfeet), a jaw of a new ies, two skeletons 
of Haliores Lyellii, one.of rs umber 
of specimens of Pupa. vetusia and, rus, Sigilla-\ 
ri@, and some remnants of insects (in coprolites), 
Tn a lower bed (1217; feet. beneath—in Group. 
VII), a stigmarian under-clay, seven feet thick, the 
Pupa was found abundantly, in a thickness. of, two 
inches—with fragments of reptilian bones... The 
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4 with the, bones.in | 


rth Ameriga,” | 


North America and elsewhere, |. H 
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coal-seams between ‘the’ trees and this bed indicate 
that this Pupa imust have existed during the growth 
and burial of at least twéiity forests. 

| 4' On Volcanic’ Phenomerion observed at’ Ma- 
nilla, Phitippine Isles.” “By J.\G.' Veitch, Esq. In 
a Letter to Dr. J.D. Hooker, F:G.8) 

Ow the Ist’of" May, 1861, the river Pasig, at Ma- 
nifla, from’ 15 to 18 feet deep, was disturbed, by a 
violent ebullition, from 6 to 10 A.m., for a distance 
extending/toa quarter of a‘mile. © Its temperature 
here: was 100° to 105° 'Fahr. (elsewhere 80°). ) A 
ibank:of fetid: mad wasthroww up ‘severil féet ‘above 
the water, and had a temperature of’ ’60° to 65° 
degrees only. OY yoo 

The'chairman® retiarked that/a bank of mtd; 80 


been thrown ‘up’ inthe “southern’ portion ‘of the 


an,’ s 

8 fhe -eliaiensan stated that he had'réceived a letter 
from JG» Modlicott; Esq.) of the Tndian' Geological 
Survey,’ annowncing that scientific expedition had 
been set on foot/by the’Government of India for the 
exploration of the great’ mountaitis of Céntral Asia. 
The expedition is to consist ' of five’ men of ‘science, 
ind Mri! Meédlicottis tobe the gédlogist. They will 
assemble early ‘in'the new year at Almorah, trav 
he Himalayiend Karchan Chains, and; proceeding 
into Tartary, they will explore the’ great “Thian- 
Chan jothem passing eastwards; they are to ‘Yeturn 
‘to Himdustan by’ the gorges of ‘the Bralimaputra 
0) The:explorers;are anxious to reeéive’ any 
tidns: ftom | the 
of London.} 


sugges- 
members of the scientific’ societies 


——o 


; | ROXAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

‘The opening meeting'for the session of this Society 
was: held on, Monday evening... Sir ‘R: I. Murehison, 
Viee-President,:: in; the iabsenee of: the President, 
Lord Ashburton, presided, vAraong the numerous 
| Fellows ,,and,, visitors preserit were-+Lord: Clyde ; 
toe Liitke, Aide-de-Gamp to: ‘his! rial 

ighness the Grand-Duke Constantines the ‘Karl of 
; Sheffield ; Lord. Keane > :Generals Pollock, Rawlin- 
‘son, and. Phillips; Admiral, Gordon; the Right: Hon. 
HU, Addington and C,:P, Villiers, MP: ; Colonels 
Sir G,, Everest, Ainslie,,, Evelyn, and: Shaffner ; Sir 
Thomas\Fremantle; Sir John! Login ;;Mri Layard, 
M.P.,;, Captains Collinson, Hall, -Ommanney; Wil- 
mot, Robison, Burstal, Bedford, ' Craufurd; arid Ma- 
Frail, R.N.. Herd, ; Hyde, | Allen Young, and oW..H. 
Walker ;, M..Du\Chaillu ; -Major!Qooke:; Drs; Hodg- 
kin, Camps, Bright, Wagstaff; and: Price ; aad Messrs. 

rawt ing, Chazles: White; Mudie; Murray, 
Arrowsmith, Findlay, &¢.;, The following. presenta- 
tions, received singe the ‘last ing;-+viz.;: Russian 
map, of the. Government of Tver, Dufour's map of 
Switzerland, Carnbie's Atlas) Burton’s: City of the 
Saints, &cy Were, laid on/the ‘table.,.'LThe Rev k. W. 
Bush, A.M., the, Hon. A. Gough Calthorpe, Sir John 
Kirkland, the Earl of, Longford, Lientenant-Colonel 
G., H., Money,.: Lord George:Quin, the Hon. T. J. 
Hovell ‘Thurlow, and' Messrs, J. Begbie; J: Cheetham, 
J,.8.; Crowley,) C.B.3 J.) Franklin, J. Goolilen, 
ge Agger: sis be Rose, John Thmpp, and 
Andrew Watts, were elected Fellows: olonel 


pepesnied upon. their election:: ‘Sit R. Murchison, ia 
taking the;chairx, congratulated the Fellows on the 
increased prosperity; of the Society, as; evidenced by 
the unprecedentedly large, number (upwands of fifty) 
candidates for admission; . Mr; Galton then: read the 
first Papets which was. narrative of the expedition 
to the Upper Yang-tse-Kiang, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
sg a ne aceount of Vatugcerrocnegnten 5 - 
in our columns, ie: chai mention 
that; he had.received.a letter from the Governor of 
Hongkong, sending him a communication which had 
been: received. from /Monseigneur. Desfiéches;. Vicar 
Apostolic of Szchuen, who, referring to. the great 
excitement, occasioned by the appearance of ‘the tra- 
vellers;in theix European costumes, and tothe threat- 
ening attitude: assamed by the) natives, in conse- 
quence of which Colonel Sarel and Captain Blakiston 
were, the. only, members’ of the party that were ‘able 
to, accept; his invitation.to dinner, the others remain- 





feet high; ahd°more than’ a mile long, had lately | 


Evelyn, Mr..A.-Grant,and Mr. A. AvReilly, were | 





pedition had been attended, with. many important 
results in a commercial and geographical’ point of 
view. Captain Cameron next read his memoir ‘On 
the Caucasus,” which treated of the ancient. history, 
ethnology, physical geography, anil statistics of the 
races inhabiting that region, . The. chairman, after 
having complimented the, author, upon: the zeal..and 
industr dep lanes in those portions of his paper 
which time had permitted to be. read, called upon 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, who stated that, the country 
was excessively beautiful, particularly in the vicinity 
of Mount, Ararat, and spoke of the number of, lan- 
grages which tbey, could not afliate, .Alluding to 

é ‘peculiarly thi¢k and rough: hair possessed..by 
some of the races, it appeared to. him. that, 2,000 


‘or 3,000 years had not been able to comb, straight 


the woolly hair of; the negro,” Though. it was 
straighter now, it had not yet, lost. that woolly .ap- 
pests which it liad when the African race mha- 

ited that country, With regard to. Mingrelia, he 
considered it’ the most lovely country in. the, world, 
and ke vir noticed. the, exceeding beauty. of the 
inhabitants, and more particularly of, the .women. 
He concluded. by recommending those who...wished 
for \an enjoyablé trip, to extend their wanderings 


erse | from the German baths to the spurs of the Caucasus. 


Mr. Danby Seymour, .M.P., said he had. resided for 
some time in the Caucasus, and. concurred, in. the 
high terms in which Sir, Henry Rawlinson; had 
spoken of the country and its inhabitants, They 
were indeed a most remarkable people, and might be 
compared to our Norman ancestors, ie. Various 
classes of the people might be said tobe in the same 
state'as that in which they found the people in early 
European history; but, at the same time, there. was 
‘a Vast difference between the yarious races, some. of 
them being very wild and ignorant, while. others 
weré equally chivalrous and intellectual. He advised 
such has had ay interition, of, proceeding. to that 


‘Tegion to do so without delay, as the. Parisian. style 


of dress and the increase of civilization. were rapidly 
obliterating the ~peculiar characteristics of this 
strange people; a,-full and complete description, of 


‘the present state of the country, was, therefore, of 


moré ‘immediate “importance. _ The, chairman. re- 
marked, in adjourning the meeting, that with, xe- 
fererice toa letter, which by direction of the Council, 
Dr. Shaw had addressed fo the Indian Government, 
recommending to its favourable consideration a pro- 
posed expedition ‘from India into Chinese Tartary, 
a letter had been received from Mr. are stating 
from Six'C. Wood ‘thatthe Government of India had 
sanctioned the expedition, under the; command of 
Captain'E. Smyth, of the Bengal Army, and had 
aot him under Lieutenant Jackson, of the Bengal 
nemeers; Dr.-J, L. Stewart, an, accomplished 
botanist; and Mr,’ Joseph Medlicott, of the Geolo- 
ical Survey. “In conclusion, he drew. attention,to 
the Russian maps lying upon, the table, and. stated 
that he had the authority of the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine, who was at present in’ England, for saying 
that no part of. the geography of ia which was 
known to him should remain unknown to the.geo- 
graphers of England. 
INSTITUTION OF CLVIL ENGINEERS: 
November ‘12,~George' P; Bidder, Esq:, President, 
in. the chair, 
Before commencing the business of the ‘evening, 
the President alluded to the singular fact’ of its’ hav- 
img been his painful duty, on the’ first ‘meeting of 
the «late: sessions;to notice “the loss of some old 
and distinguished mentbers of ‘the profession. ‘Thus, 
he thad:anniounced: the “loss of ‘Mr. Brunel; Mr. Ro- 
bert: Stephenson; and Mr. Locke, ’and°now ‘he liad 
to mention the decease of Sir Williatn Cubitt, This 
distinguished ‘engineer was a very old member of 
the Institution; had’ zealously’ assisted ‘in its early 
straggles; and, as a Vice-President ‘and as President, 
had lent effectual'aid in extrieating it from its finan- 
cial difficulties, “He was early distinguished ‘for his 
knowledge -of::mechanieal engineerimg, in’ which 
branch he introduced some ingenious improvements. 
Among “his ‘principal ‘ civil-engineering works were 
mentioned” the South-Eastern ‘and’ Great Northern 


| railways; the gigantic floating landing stages at 
ing to guard the boats, expresses his doubts asto the | Liverpool ; the iron. bridge at Rochester; ‘and the 
practicability, of; their carrying. out. ‘their design. | effective superintendence of the’ construction of the 
Although his anticipations had: proved true, the ex~ | Crystal P, 


in‘Hyde Park, in1851, which’ ser- 
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vice was recognized by her Majesty conferring on 


‘hin the honour of knighthood. 


Sir William, unlike other members, had attained 
an advanced age, and during his long career had 
secured the respect and esteem of all his professional 
brethren, 'as well as the consideration of all with 
whoin he was brought into contact. His success 
‘was doubtless, in a great degree, to be ascribed to 
the soundness of ‘his early ‘mechanical experience, 
which he never failed”to impress upon all the 
younger members of the profession. His loss would 
be sincerely felt by the Society, of which he had 
been 80 ‘useful a member;'and the President, in 
feeling ‘terms, expressed the hope that Sir William’s 
memory would be kept alive in the Institution by 
the works’ of ‘his son, Mr. Joseph Cubitt, who had 

‘succeeded his father'in the Council. 

The' paper read was on “The Hooghly and the 
Matla,” by Mr. J. A. Lonpridge, M, Inst. C.E. 

The subject was divided into the following heads: 
—first,-a ‘statemetit of the ‘commercial importance 
of the port of Calcutta ; setondly, a brief aceount 
of the present mode of transport of the traffic to the 
‘port, and the modification ‘of it, by works now in 
progress’; thirdly, a sketch ‘of ‘the physical features 
of ‘the ‘two outlets, the Hoovhly and: the Multa; 
fourthly, remarks on the past and’ present. state,of 
those'rivers, as ‘navigable ‘chatinels, together with a 
consideration of remedial médsures. 

The port of Calcutta ‘was the emporium, of the 
commerce of a great part of the peninsula of Hin- 
dostan: It has been ascertained, from official. re- 
turns, that during the five years ending 30th of 
April,'1861, the imports had amounted to 626,800 
tons, ‘andthe exports'to 620,000 tons on. the average 
annually. ‘This, however, only gave an approxima- 


tion''to ‘the ‘trade’ ‘of Caléutta; for the amount of | 


tonnage’ ‘paying’ toll’ on ‘the eastern canals was in 
1856*about 1,700,000 tons, and in 1859 it was not 
less than 2,250,000 tons. ‘This traffic was wholly 
dependent on water communication, and was con- 
ducted ‘under circumstances of great difficulty and 
danger, at considerable expense, principally by such 
rude ‘modes’ of conveyance as Nature, unaided by 
Art, ‘had gor But, vast as was the present 
trade’ of astern India, it was as nothing compared 
with ‘what it might be ‘rendered, if a wise poli 
should encourage, and allow full. scope to, the capi- 
tal’and energy of Great Britain. ; 

For about’ four months, of the year, during the 
flood” season, the traffic coming down ‘the. river 
Gatigés, entered one of the three Nuddea rivers, — 
the Bhagiruttee, the Jéllinghy, and the Matabanga, 
at’ Sooty, Jellinghy, and Sadassapore, respectively. 
Thes¢ rivers ‘ran in 4 southerly direction, and, by 
‘theitunion, formed the river Hooghly, about, forty- 
five miles above Calcutta. During the dry season, 
from ‘November to July, the Nuddea rivers were no 
longer ‘navigable ; and then the traffic descended the 
‘Ganges'td the point where it met the stream of traf- 
fic’ from the Brahmapootra. It afterwards proceeded, 
vid Dacca, through the Sunderbunds navigation, to 
the ‘head’ of the Mutla, whence, by the Biddia- 
dhurree river, it reached the Eastern Canal, and by 
means of it, the Circular Canal, and Tolly’s Canal, 
finally entered the Hooghly at Calcutta. 

The delays and ‘obstructions ‘ii ‘this navigation 
had; frequently been brought,amder notice of Go- 
vernment. In 1853, Mr. Mactier, the: Deputy 
Collector .of Furreedpore,, reported ,on the subject, 
particularly..as tothe.innen route/through the Sun- 
derbunds, nayigable for boats of jabout-38 tons. He 
attributed the delaysito the absence of towing-paths, 
and to the want, of room, between. the Salt-water 
Take and the Hooghly. . He stated, as the result of 
his own. experience, that in going from the Dhappa 
toll-house, to, the Hooghly, a-distance of about four 
miles, his,.own boat only nine tons had been de- 
tained about ten hours, and. on, returning twelve 
hours ;.,. while it had. taken others four days to. pass 
in one direction. . These evils were in fall force in 
1857, when. the author was sometimes four hours:in 
reaching Dhappa, a distance of 2} miles, in a small 
row: boat. 

The average rate. of travelling, by this system of 
navigation, might. be stated’ at about 15 miles per 
day, and the average cost of transport, including in- 
surance and mterest' on outlay, had been carefully 
calculated by the author | to amount to (0-644 of a 
Penny per ton per mile; .When the East Indian 


Railway, intercepting the. traffic,, of | the Ganges at 
Rajmahal, and the rn Bengal Railway meeting 
it at Kooshtee, were completed, the average cost of 
carriage per ton would brobably be; taking the pro- 
portion of traffic passing by the Nuddea rivers, at 
about one-third of the whole :—- 

BY WATER, BY RAIL. 

Rajmahal to Calcutta... ., , 24/3 18/9 

Kooshtee to Calcutta » hafdl 10/4 
This showed, a saving of 20, and 40: per \cent: re- 
spectively,, in, favour of. the vail, exclusive.of the ad- 
vantages of .a safe. and speedy, transit of hours: in- 
stead of weeks. 

The Hooghly, formerly one of the, principal 
mouths: of; the Ganges, now communicated | with 
that great. river,/only. by, the. three! Nuddea rivers. 
The positions ofthe, exits of, these rivers fromthe 
Ganges were subject to great variation, owing’to 
the soft nature of the banks:rendering them: tinable 
to. resist the action, of, the waters iin the;dry. season. 
The depth of water,at the,(junctions, of: the rivers 
with the Ganges, varied; with the:time of the:year, 





and also.from, one. year..to another; iand. sometimes, 
\.a8.in..1853,. the, three, rivers were almost closed.The 
| quantity of water, from. the: Ganges! discharged: -by 
, these rivers yaried greatly... It; had ybeen- stated by 
Major Lang, formerly,.saperintendent: of! these 
rivers, that,in,a high flood!:it amounted te'200;000 
cubic feet, per, second, whilst, in the:month: of Mareh 
it, did, notvexceed 5,000. cubic feet per :Secdhd, of 
which a large portion was derived from filtration:! 
The author next. proceeded to-give a detailéd de- 
a geet of the navigable channels of} the H 4 
and referred particularly to the Report of'a.Com- 
mittee appointed by Government in 1853, to inquire 
into the state of that river, and to the evidence 
given before’ that Cotiiittee.” “In ‘concluding this 
| part of theisubject, he ‘saitt: that the riverimight be 
divided irito three sections. ’Firsty fromi Caleutta ‘to 
Fulton ‘house, a distance'of ‘about 34 miles, with an 
average: high-water! width of'1,300 "yards, it’ ¢on- 
sisted of wseries\of deep but narrow ‘channels, ‘se- 
parated by bars at: the ‘points of ‘inflexion of the 
curved reaches. In this part'of the’ fiver the navi- 
gation, though! tedious: and'trotblésome, ‘was not 
datigerous ;» and ‘though’ subject! to’! 


to have suffered any ‘permanent’ de 
| condly, from: Fultad house ‘to Cullpees'a' distatiee of 
24 miles, the. high-water'‘width widened out 
1) mile: to::2}:mildsio' This! section ‘embraced’ ‘the 
janction:of the Damoodah ‘and Reoprarain rivers‘ on 
the right bank, andthe 'dangerovs James ‘and Mary’s 
Sand.” ‘The chatuiels were subject to’ great and sud- 
dew changes ; ‘the tidés“and ‘eddies were’ strong, ‘with 
shifting sands. "There appearéd'''to’ be' evidence’ of 
some permanent decrease of depth of water, though 
not yet to:such lanextent as to have'a sérious effect 
on the navigation, Thirdly, from‘ Calpeé’'to ‘Sand 
Heads, a'distance of 37:miles, the river widened out 
from ‘23. miles’ at) Culpee, to 17 | miles: ‘at’ Sdugor 
point.) ‘This’ ‘section contained ‘many’ dangerous 
plaées,;and the evidence went toshoiv,' that there 
was a decided and serious shoaling of’ the water, and 
prolongatién seaward of. the tails of ‘the ‘sands be- 
low, tovan'extentof not’ less than six miles, within 
the last fifty years. OW 230 I 

In réfetence to the tidal ‘phenomena. of' the 
Hooghly “thé information was’ extremely ‘scanty. 
An analysis of the observations made at Kidderpore 
Dockyard, near Calcutta, from: Ist'of July, 1643, to 
30th of June; 1844; showed —First, that the dura- 
tion of the flood was three hours durinir the freshes, 
and four hours during’ the dry season; whilst the 
ebb lasted from eight: to’ nine’ hours.’ Secondly, 
that the ineau rise of tide, on att avérage' of three 
days, commencing with each quarter of thé moon, 
was during the dry season, from‘ October to Febru- 
ary both inclusive; at spring tides’ 11 feet'1} inch, 
' at néap tides’ 7 feet, and from April to August both 
inclusive, at spring tides 12 feet 2 ifiches, and’ at 
neap°tides 7 feet S inches.’ Thirdly, that during 
the north-east monsoon, fromthe ‘middle ‘of Sep- 
tember to the middle of March,’ the night tides 
were ‘higher than the day tides; whilst'from’ the 
middle of March to the middie of Septeriber, when 
the north: west monsoon prevailed,’ the day tides 
were higher than the night tides. The mean velo- 
| city of the tidal wave, from Sand Heads to Kidder- 
pore, was about: 26} miles per hour. 
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The author estimated,’ that the quantity of fresh 
water passing imto the Hooghly from the Ganges, 
through the Nuddea ‘rivers, was' upwards of 60,000 
million cubie yards ‘per ammum; and the opinion 
had been stated, that the amount brought down by 
the Damoodah and Roopnarain: rivers was at least 
equal. to, that from the Nuddea: rivers. Also, that 
as: the’ great bulk of this fresh’ water passed down 
during the inuudations, when the: rivers'‘of ‘Bengal 
were high] with sediment, he calculated 
that: not: less than 39,000,000. cubic: yards’ of ‘solid 
matter wete carried down each-year into’ the: river 
and sea channels of the Hooghly below Calcutta, 
and an equal quantity from the Damoodah and 
Roopnarain rivers, so that 78,000,000 cubic yards of 
solid earth were Loar Ak eta yearly in the 
Hooghly and its estdar¥.! That this amount of solid 
matter was not exaggerated, was evident from the 
statement,of, Major Rennell, that, inthe: flood sea- 
son, the Ganges, fro whence the water was derived, 
contain ohe-fouirt art’ mud in its waters, and 
from that of Captain. Sherwill, that the, annual de- 
posit in the Bay of Bengal, ‘from ‘the Ganges and the 
Brahmapootta, amounted to 1,500 millions of cubic 

As the soil of the Dejts of the Ganges consisted 
of Joamiy' Satid’ and ‘black mod, it was unable to re- 
sist’ the’ action’ of the stream, and thence the course 
of thé tiver was subject to great variations, and its 
banks were per} tually changing. On the sea-coast 
ofthe’ Delta‘'there ‘were eight openings, each of 
which Hadi’ tutn probably served as the chief 
tmouth’of the Ganges. Of these, the Hooghly was 
the most westerly, and the Mutla—the third from 
the’ west——was about ‘forty miles to the eastward of 





annual changés,“the depth of water didnot appéar 
angés, pth of water’ appe | 


the ies wh 
The Mutla was an inlet of the sea, rather than a 
| fiver, iidismuch ‘as the’ frésh water entering it was 
“entirely donfined to a small portion, which drained 
| (Off the | ing Tands during the wet season. Its 
' depth was 11 no place Jess than four fathoms at low- 
| water spting-tides, and the entrance was easy of 
| accessi’ It wag free from “bars and. shifting sands, 
arid’ the channel appeared to have suffered no mate- . 
| rial change from the year‘1839, when it was first 


‘odical “Surveyed, 'to’ ‘the ett 1853,'when it was again sur- 


| veyed. It was entitely tidal, not subject to freshes, 
atid ‘was free’ from’ bore; ‘at times so destructive in 


the’ y. "At the “hei of the ‘river, where it 
was prope to establish‘ the new port, there was 
— two hundred: ‘and’ forty ships, and in the 
Creck; for''six hundred ships of the largest 
size, still basil aniple room for ships to swing in 
the® stream! Son ot during the short. period 
when the Nuddéa rivers were open, the whole of the 
traffic to Caléutta from the Ganges passed across the 
Mutla: " ge 
Comparing’ the two’ rivets; the Hooghly and the 
Mutla; in ; to their’ facilities for navigation, 
and their general “hydrographical features, it would 
be found, first, that the distance ber the Fee of 
the Mutla ‘fo the’ sea,- opposite Bulcherry Island, 
was 65 miles,’ whit tite ‘Calcutta to Middleton 
Point’ was’ 99' miles!’ Next, as to the depth of 
water: If a standatd ‘of 24 feet at low-water was 
assumed, it would be foufd that in the Mutla there 
were 16 shoals; whereas in bate oe ye 
six,’ 6f a length’ in the’ ‘ate 0 wards o 
14 itiiles, i8ha, ToWrowrater” depth of tots 15 feet 
to 18 feet‘only. “To give’ a'Standard depth of 30 
feet at low-water, the Mutla would require deepen- 
ing at four places’to an ‘extent varying from zero 
to 6 fest; whilst inthe’ Hooghly the length to be 
deepened would: bé nearly 26 mhiles, and the depth 
to be excavated from zero to 15 feet. Again, in the 
Hooghly; the ‘lowertiost ‘shoal ‘was 63 miles from 
thé uppernidst; whereas; in the Mutla, taking even 
the 30 ‘feet standard, the ‘sliodls, which were much 
less#'in‘ extent, weré all contained ‘within a distance 
of’ 30¢miles ; or, “if ‘the first'and last, which were 
inconsidetable, and” might eysily be removed, were 
neglected, then’ the only existing shoal would be 
comprised in’ a distance of 3} ‘miles. It might be 
stated generally that, wheres’ ship drawing 24 
feet could only get to sea from Calcutta by the aid 
of steam, and ‘under the most’ favonrable circum- 
stances, in threéto' four ‘days, or during the south- 
west monsoon in five days, the same vessel could at 
all times ‘get to sea from ‘the head of the Mutla, in 





from eight to ten hours. By the adoption of the 
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Mutla it was believed that two days could be saved in 
the time of the postal and passenger service between 
this country and Calcutta. In the author’s report on 
the Calcutta and South-Hastern Railway (1857), 
he entered fully into the comparative charges of the 
two ‘ports, and the result ‘showed a saving of 
£587 10s. on each voyage of a ship of 1000 tons, 
in favour of the Mutla, or about 11s. 94. a toti. 
With regard to the engineering points involved 
in the comparison of the two rivers, it would have 
been remarked that both ran through a precisely 


similar ‘country, both were remarkably alike in | 


their courses, and both ‘were subject to the same 


years previously in the Society’s Proceedings by 
| Dr. Gray as Rhinoceros Crossit, with R. sumatranus. 
Dr. P. L. Sclater exhibited a cast of the skull of 
the Aye-Aye (Chiromys madagascariensis), taken 
from) a specimen in the possession of M. E. Ver- 
reaux, of Paris, the fourth example of this. rare 
; mammal received in Europe. 
| Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a portion of the. col- 
| lection of birds recently forwarded by Mr. Wallace 
from Mysol and Waigiou, amongst which were 
| many rare and interesting species. 





| 


tides ; yet one ‘was: dangerous and difficult, whilst , 


the other was safe'and convenient for navigation: | 


Whence did this difference’ arise, and could it be 
remedied? The great physical distinction’ was, 
that in the Hooghly there was a vast, though greatly 
varying, supply of fresh water, acting simultane- 
ously with tke tidal-water alone,—and not only that 
which filled its own bed every twenty-five hours, but 
a vast body which passed through it, and flowed into 
and ebbed ‘from the great reservoir channels of the 
Biddiadhurree «and the ‘Attara' Banka and their 
branches at the head, and other Sunderbund Creeks. 
This. was the distinction in the conditions to which, 
in the author's opinion, were ' due the differences in 
their state ‘as navigable channels. ‘The comparison 
of these two rivers appeared to‘him decisive as to 
the value ‘of tidal water alone versus fresh water 
and tidal seour combined)’ By tidal ‘scour alone 
there was a deep unchanging channel free from bars 
and shifting sands. By the combined action of fresh 
water and: tidal scour there were shoals, | shifting 
sands, variable channels, and a' gradual, and it might 
even be)said, a rapid shoaling of the lower chamnels 
of the estuary. 

In conclusion, respecting’ the presumed rivalry 
between, the old port of Calcutta and the new one of 
the Mutla, the author:quoted from the report which 
he made’ in 1857, to the directors’ of the Calcutta 
and South-Eastern Railway Company, in which he 
expressed the belief, that as the trade of India was 
striding onwards, and: as the'rdilway system would 

our an enormously increasing stream of traffic to 

alcutta, commerce would attain such a develop- 
ment as to “afford'an abundant busimess for both 
ports, and confer an’ incalculable benefit upon this 
magnificent country.” 

It. was announced that the discussion, which had 
been commerced, would be continued at the next 
meeting, Tuesday, November 19th. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


November 12,—Dr, J. E, Gray, Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

Mr. A, White read a description of a new and 
very beautifully coloured species of shrimp, from 
St. Vincent’s Gulf, South. Australia, found .by Mr. 
G. F. Angas, Corresponding Member of the Society, 
and proposed...for.it..the.name.Hippolyte (Angasia) 
pavonina, Mr, White also described three new 
moths from India and. Australia, and some mis- 
cellaneous species “of Coledptera, Lepidoptera, and 
other insects, from the British Museum and from 
Colonel, Jeake’s collection. 

A communication was read) from Mr. S. P. Saville, 
entitled ‘Notice, of. the Capture. and Discovery, for 
the first, time.in the British Isles, of the ;Marsh 
Warbler (Calamoherpe palustris).” 

The second portion of Mr. Morch’s Review.of the 
Vermetide, bemg:a continuation of a former paper 
on ‘this subject, was read to the meeting. 

Dr. J.B. Gray gave. a, notice, of new species of 
British whale, proposed to be.called Globicephalus 
inerassatus, and ot a large, species of Teredo, pro- 
bably referable tothe genus Jurcella of Lamarck. 
Dr, Gray also pointed out the characters of Helogale, 
a proposed new genus of Viveryid, and gave a list 
of the mammals collected by Mr. Wallace in the 
island of Mysol. 

A paper. was read “On, the Ophidians of the pro- 
vinee of Bahia in Brazil,” by Dr. O. Wucherer, 
Corresponding Member, being a. continuation of 
a former paper on the same subject. 

The Secretary read an extract from a letter from 
Edward Blyth, Esq., Corresponding Member, in 
which he identified the rhinoceros described some 


} MEDICINE, SCIENTIFIC AND SCHISMATIC. 
I. 


Report of the British Medical Association at its 
Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting, held at Canter- 
bury. (British Medical Journal, August 3, 1861.) 

Letter of Sir Benjamin Brodie on Homeopathy. 
(Fraser's Magazine, September, 1861. ) 

On the Prevailing Ignorance of the Materia Medica 
in’ the ‘Recognized ‘Schools of Medicine. By 
Arthur De Noe Walker, M.R.C.S., London, 1861.) 


We are so intimately acquainted, in our. walks of 
life; with the medical profession through its indivi- 
dual representatives, we look up. to these representa- 
tives so closely as. friends, and, court their support 
so confidently, and, as a general rule, so happily as 
advisers in: the periods of our deepest distress, that we 
are apt to typify medicine as a whole in the person 
of the family doctor, and believing in, his individual 
safety, to look on his science.as,safe in its to- 
tality, and equally confident in. its own, progress. 
‘But when we pass fromthe private circle into the 
great. world——-when we magnify our indiyidual Es- 
culapian into the main body of his, profession, then 
are our conclusions quickly modified ; the struggles 
of the body at large, inappreciable in the unit, 
stand out for our contemplation, and we see before 
us a science combating with the heaviest. difficul- 
ties—groping its way in darkness. for the most 
benevolent of objects, but, torn, up, with disputa- 
tions and crowded with schismatic foes. The po- 
sition of the, different sections of the body medical 
is very clear, nevertheless, to those who. are. pre- 
pared to look,.on it. without anger or fayour, From 
the world altogether the science isa steep ascent, 
and on the ascent or near it the professors of the 
healing art are variously grouped... Highest of all, 


mour, progressing a step to-day and dropping a slip 
to-morrow, but never failing and never withdrawing 
their eyes from the goal to, be reached is a number, 
small but healthy, of pioneers, the scientific men of 
physic, who look on themselyes as almost.too far re- 
moved from the world to trade with it, who see be- 
tween themselves and the world many unscrupulous 
opponents, and whocan never leave their A even 
for livelihood, without a. grumble and an earnest de- 
sire to be back again, These pioneers one day 
mounting to the summit of their labours will discover 
the truth in its fullness, will make one and all, pupil 
and sufferer, come. to them, for. assistance, and, in 
deed as. in word, command, the position they have 
striven for. Behind the pioneers, magnificent in colle- 
giate banners, and proudest in their fondest. weak- 
nesses, follow the mass of “Jegitimate medicine.” 
They follow the, pioneers, but often abuse them as 
they follow; call out at each step that it is rough, or 
irregalar, or steep, or shallow; but pushed on from 
behind,do nevertheless proceed, hindered by nothing 
so much as their own numbness of limb and heavi- 
ness of brocade. Beneath them, mounting no step at 


some, obscute dogma, or pointing with ridicule to 
the proceedings enacting above them, stand the 
schismaties of physic in garbs as various as all the 
national costumes of the earth, and with tongues 
and customs as incongruous. Placed nearest of all 
to the world, the world hears more of these than of 
any others; they will be heard; to them, nolens 
volens, the sick man shall listen; of them if it be 
but to rid himself of their importunities he shall 
buy. They have a rule for every malady, a remedy 
for every accident, a cant dogmatical answer for 
every question. One of them, for the sake of con- 
yincing the lookers, has a list of many cures; the 
\ next wears broad phylacteries, and on grounds of be- 








toiling away reckless of all danger, heedless of cla- | 


all, wishing, indeed, to make no advance, jabbering | 
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nevolence, gratitude, and piety, offers his wares; the 
third struts proudly by with a flag, the motto of 
which, “similia similibus curantur,” arrests by its 
profundity, and on explanation awes by its apparent 
simplicity. 

This is the picture which medicine presents to the 
world; a sad picture, and one we would see re- 
moved were removal practicable. Let us, less am- 
bitious, content ourselves by defining the distinctions 
which really exist between medicine in its highest 
scientific development and its lowest dogmatical re- 
presentation; let us skip the intervening phases, 
and take on both sides the best types and arguments ; 
at those points where the contest between science 
and. schism is most demonstrative, there let us stand. 
Taking this. position we, speedily discover that 
amongst the schismatics none, really show fight 
but, one sect; these, accepting for their name a 
dogmatic title, and. calling themselves followers 
of an euthusiastic German, named Hahnemann, 
are known to. the world as. the homeopathists, 
the men who. cure likes by likes, and give doses 
at. which an infant should not wince. It is one 
of, the strangest things in the world to. watch 
the contest. excited by, these men, for the rea- 
son that the contest is, as singular as it is ridicu- 
lous... Your homeopathist will not refuse his fees 
from the sick man truly, but it is not in rage for 
| spoil that he buckles on, his armour, and struts out 
with his banner ;, not at all, His casus belli is purely 
professional ; he wants his older brotherhood from 
whom he has expressed dissent, to accept him again, 
expressing his dissent; and to re ise him as a 
| brother holding reformed opinions. For this, and this 
| alone, our Hahnemannite wages war; if he cannot 
, cajole, he must take an attitude; if he cannot con- 
| vince, he must. threaten and condemn. To the 
world he complains of his grievances in heartrend- 
, ing terms; he is never less than Galileo, and is 
, sometimes elevated into Ridley and Latimer. When 
you meet. him, even on. hottest. days, he is. ready 
with his lucifers and his Bunsen burner. He carries 
portable gas, strikes a white light of intensest heat, 
| and before you can gnash your teeth in pity, he 
plunges his finger into the flame and shows you 
what he.is capable of bearing. . You do not stop to 
| see whether or not his finger is prepared for the 

ordeal and is fireproof, but you. pity him; and if you 
| are not a strong-ininded man and a still stronger- 
minded. woman, you follow him and become a con- 
| vert to his views. 
On. the opposite side, the representatives of what 
, is called “legitimate medicine ” bind themselves to- 





, gether for one common purpose, as distinctly pro- 


fessional on its side as purpose can be. For the 
| homeeopathist, as a practitioner, and in that way a 
| rival, t ey have the most open contempt; they 
| neither believe in him, nor his dogmas, nor his suc- 
cess ; and confident in their own slow but sure ad- 
,Yancement in the knowledge of the laws of life, 
| they neither fear him, nor his dogmas, nor his suc- 
, cess. Therefore, on this score, they make no oppo- 
| sition. It is against another kind of fear that they 
arm themselves: it is against the introduction of 
the dogmatist into their own ranks that they close 
| their columns, and invent such rigid passwords. 
They say, to the homeopathist, “Go out into the 
| world and do your best; treat patients if they, come 
| to you; build hospitals; erect, schools for. your 
| disciples ; placard your statistics as widely as you 
| can; tractarianize your doctrines ; and, in a word, 
| live and be happy ;—but, by all that is honourable, 
, do not meddle with us, or pretend to be of us, or 
| ask us against our solemn convictions to unite with 
| you in matters of life and death, or creep into our 
colleges by deceits and falsehoods, or pretend that 
you are one of our corps when we, from, one end of 
| the earth to the other, flatly disown you and de- 
| clare your system an imposture, and yourselves its 
contemptible ministers.” 
| That these are the views of the question taken by 
both paren in this. strife, is sufficiently obvious 
from the course of events within the last few years, 
and from the tone of all that has been published on 
both sides. It is a remarkable fact, indeed, that 
throughout the whole controversy there is, not a 
single instance in which the question disputed has 
turned, in any important degree, onthe pecuniary 
advantages involved. On the contrary, on the part 
of the legitimate representatives of medicine, the 
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defence of their principles has usually implied n 
sacrifice, and often a heavy sacrifice, of their profits, 
and even of their position in the eyes of the power- 
ful ignorant. ‘The opinions which we have’ here 
advanced were perhaps never more powerfully 
brought out than at the meeting of the British 
Medical Association, held at Canterbury in July 
last. At that meeting, as the report before us in- 
dicates, the whole discussion turned on the profes- 
sional aspect of the question, apart from the pe- 
cuniary. 

Thus, the mover of a resolution which went to 
the entire exclusion of all communion between 
homeopathy and legitimate medicine, in his de- 
fence of the proceedings urged strongly that all 
enactments of a penal kind against charlatans were 
an uhwarrantable mistake: he rated his brethren 
even for the fear which some seemed to have of the 
rican arg with quacks in public, ‘and placed the 
resolution absolutely ‘on this basis, that ‘while it 
were folly to attempt to’ stop homeopathy by force, 
and indeed unjust to endeavour to do so, it was es- 
sential to the honesty, to the 'truthfnlness of the 
legitimate practitioners of medicine, and to the in- 
terests of science, that they as a body should flatly 
refuse to hold any sort or kind of professional 
intercourse with homeopaths. Another speaker 
was equally explicit. “The real point,” he’ said, 
“was very ‘simple. There néeded not a ‘single 
word to be said for ot against homeopathy. They 
(the members of the association) need not look on 
the homeopathic practitioners as less than honest 
men, but they must boldly declare that the dis- 
honest men were those who met those homeopathic 
practitioners in private professional consultations.” 
That the meeting, representing as it does the 
greatest medical organization in this kingdom, ap- 
proved the sentiments thus expressed is sufficiently 
plain, inasmuch as it indorsed the resolutions pro- 
posed “ without a dissentient voice:” and that the 
profession in general sympathized is equally obvious, 
since one of the most powerful members of it, 
whose conscience, less rigid, had allowed him to 
commune (after a certain fashion not very honour- 
able to their courage) with some of the schismatic 
offenders, was forced’ to undergo literary penance, 
and to promise that henceforth he would abide by 
the sentiments of the majority of his brethren. 

We haye sketched in this brief outline what we 
believe to be at this nt}ment the exact position of 
medicine to its great schism. There must be some 
reading of this position very different from that which 
is generally accepted, somewhat different from that 
rendered by the medical journals, and extremely 
different. from that rendered by the homceopaths: 
There seems to us to be a large element of conscien- 
tiousness, in a word, in this strife, which has not yet 
been thoroughly understood, and a large amount of 
difficulty surrounding it, which has not yet been 
scientifically apprehended by the public, who, after 
all, are the persons most deeply and intrinsically 
interested. We will try to investigate this difficulty 
to its source ; we will ask what scientifically is the 
value of the schism, homeopathy ? Why has it taken 
a of so many members of the community ? 

there in it, as a method, any element leading to 
its suecess as a practice? Why does it so utterly 
fail to attract the attention of the scientific part. of 
the medical world ? 

It is generally assumed that the history of homeo- 
pathy is at once modern and fully known. It is 
usually believed that the author of it is the man 
of the big bust, Hahnemann, who died even ‘in 
our time, and rendered himself notorious by assum- 
ing to produce in his owt body nearly all the dis- 
eases that flesh is heir to. It is usually assumed 
that Hahnemann advanced originally the principle 
“similia similibus curantur,” or that “like cures 
like.” Lastly, it is the common supposition that 
the followers of Hahnemann use always infinitesimal 
doses of medicinal substances. These beliefs may 
be considered the bases of homeopathy as it exists in 
the public mind. 

We regret to say that as honest journalists we 
cannot altogether indorse these historical sentiments. 
We do not accept, in the first place, that there isa 
tittle of trustworthy evidence that Hahnemann ever 
produced in his own person, by scientifical experi- 
ment, any single specific disease; or that having 
produced such disease, he ever cured it according to 


the idea which he wished to demonstrate. We can- 
not, again, even grant to Habnemann the original 
idea of curing diseases by'a given laws on the con- 
trary, we think it would require no very profound 
literary research to show that the idea was prepared 
pretty well ready for his hands... We will givesone 
bit of evidence in support of this view: | In the Jat- 
ter part of the seventeenth century there was born, 
at Nuremberg, one ‘Michael Albertus, Im 1704 
Albertus took his degree in the University of Halle, 
and in 1710 was made: Extraordinary Professor of 
Medicine in the same University. He remained in 
the chair until his death, in 1757. Of all the phy- 
sicians who flourished. at, this period, none equalled 
in fame Michael Albertus. In natural ‘history, in 
medicine, in philosophy, and even in theology, he 
was equally. learned; and.such was his, industry, 
that he left. behind him probably tsvo hundred essays 
or dissertations, on medical, subjects, three of which 
axe entitled.as follows: Dissertatio de Cura per Ex- 
pectationem, Halle, 1718; Dissertatio de,,Curatione 
per. Contvaria, Halle, 1731; \and.a lastone,; Dissmr- 
TATIO DE. CURATIONE PER SIMILIA, Halle, 1734, vo. 
Ass we'hope, some day, to give a more complete notice 
of this last-named book, we content ourselves for 
the moment with barely referring to ityin order to 
show’ that the idea of curing diseases by similars is 
anything but new; and that) instead of having its 
origin in one who is boasted asa schismatie in me-~ 
dieine, it was considered: and. studied as.a principle, 
for good or for evil, by one of: the’ most celebrated 
and scientific physicians of the seventeenth century, 
who died just-two years after Hahnemann was born, 

Onttte more, we ean in no way accept that im every 
given case subjected to their treatment the homeo- 
pathists ‘carty out!the principle laid down by‘their 
author—that to’ increase the potency ofa’ remedy, 
one must divide it, and that’ as a remedy becomes 
by incréase of division nore active, so itis logical 
and ‘even necessary to divide to infinitesimals, and 
to consider the decillionth of a‘ grain a fair dose for 
a giant, if the giarit required that dilutions: We 
cannot accept thé continuarice of this principle, be- 
cause wé know that it is’ not carried out by the 
homeopathic fraternity with any attempt at’ sys- 
tem. We’ aré’ sufficieritly conversant’ with their 
ee and, we may add, with their humanity, to 


portant kind, they throw the infinitesimals to the 
winds. We believe thete is no educated homeo- 
path so-obtuse, that; if’ he saw a man poisoned b 
an overdose of opium, he’ would be ‘content 'to treat 
such a man by the administration of ‘an infinitesimal 
dose of the same drug, We ate’ convinced; on the 
other hand, that said educated homeopath would 
do what any other rational mati'would do—that he 
would at once resort to such’ measures’as‘should re- 
thove the poison from the body’ of the poisoned. 
We believe, again, that in a case’ of a painful disease 
or of a painful surgical operation, where’ itwas right 
to assuage the pain by chloroform, there is no homreo- 
path living who’ would ‘withhold, conscientiously, 
but cruelly, that’ berieficent’ remedy, “or, ‘not with- 
holding, would for an instant prove himself publicly 
an ignoramus by trying to Secure its services through 
an infinitesimal administration * vy placing the pa- 
tient, for instance, in the golden gallery of St. Pauls, 
and opening the chlotoform bottle om the top of 
the Monument. If, then, this be true—if, in these two 
instances, taken quite by accident out of an immense 
number of analogous instances, the infinitesimal 
tule is departed from, it follows that’ the: absolute 
rule of the infinitesimal is broken, ‘and that either 
there is no homeopath who now’ adheres ‘to ‘it, 
or that, if there is such a man, he is unprepared to 
méet certain of the gravest emergencies to which 
the human organism is subjected, and for the treat- 
ment of which the skill of the physician or surgeon 
is most valuable. 

We could not have more powerful evidence of the 
disbelief of the homcopathists themselves respect- 
ing infinitesimal doses of medicine, than occtrs in a 
statement, published by Dr. Peters, formerly the 
Editor of the North American Journal of Homeo- 
pathy, and for a long time the’ actual leader of the 
schism in the United States. In this publication Dr. 
Peters avers that he never was a convert to the use 
of infinitesimal doses: that theyhave beenrepugnant 
toevery fraction of common sense which hepossessed ; 








and that he has always felt actually degraded when 


e assufed that’ ina majority of instances ofan im-} 
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making what he conceived to be: necessary. trials 
with them. He always felt that he was doing some- 
thing foolish or wrong when giving them; and that 
he was dealing with quantities so minute and so 
powerless, that, it would, be trifling with the. lives 
of his friends and patients to depend upon such 
doses \in serious cases, and with their time and com- 
fort in milder attacks. . He knew full well, he con- 
tinues, that Hahnemann performed all his first cures 
with tangible doses, and cited numerous instances 
from reliable medical, authorities, in. which appa- 
rently hommeopathic cures had been effected. with 
doses; not unreasonably small. .. He. therefore, Dr. 
Peters, was compelled at length to,commence where 
Hahnemann himself, had: commenced, and if beaten 
back. to, the use. of, infinitesimal. doses; to follow re- 
luctantly but decidedly the results of his. experience. 
Following this method. ina way midst ¢reditable to 
his, honesty, he, tells us, at Jast,, that instead of 
having to) fall back, he: has, on the contrary, been 
more, and more, successful: in, treating ‘disease, in 
strict, proportion as he has. increased upon 
the yery small quantities.-he first, used, and, im pro- 
portion as he has departed from. a slavish adherence 
to one system of medicine. tf 

re have been Jed to, digress. rather longer than 
we intended, on), the. bases of. the. homaopathic 
system, as'they are understood, by the majority of 
people ; and we; have left, as a consequence, the 
four questions propounded above without answer. 
To. these we shall devote our efforts in) communi- 
cations which have yet, to come. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUBNYG, WEEK, 
MowxpaAy.—Royal Academy, '8.—R. Partridge, Esq. on Ana- 

tomy. 
Royal. Institute of British. Architects, 8. 

TvespaY.—Etmological Society, 8.—Report of the Ethnolo- 
gical Papérs read at the Meeting of the British As- 
sociation at’ Manchester, by Drs James Bunt, Hon. 
Sec,--On the Connection between Ethnology and 
Physical Geography, by, John Crawfurd, Esq,, Pre- 
sident. | 

Institution of Civit Engineers; 8.—Continued discussion 
a Mri Lengridge’s ‘paper, the Hooghly and the 
Mut 

Statistical, 8.—-On the Proceedings of Section F of the 
British Assbciation, at its receiit meeting at Man- 
chester, by: I) Hammack, Esqi—On the Growth of 
fhe Haney Body, in, Height, and, Weight in, Males 

rom Seventeen to Thirty, Years, of . by J. T. 
Dawson, Esq. 

WEDNESDAY. Geological, 8.—On> the Deposits at’ Bovey 
Tracey, Deven, by J. Hy. Key, Kaq;;, communicated 
by Sir C,, Lyell, F.G.S—On some Carboniferous 
Brachiopoda from the Punjab, by T. Davidson, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.G.8.—On some Volcanic Cones at the 
Foot of Etna, by Signor G. G. Gemellaro; commu- 
nicated by Sir C. Lyell, F.G.S. 

Tuurspay.—Linnaan, 8.—-On the Two Forms in the Species 
of Primula, and on, thew remarkable sexual rela- 
tions, by Charles Darwin, Esq., M’A., F.R. and LS. 

Chemical, 8.—On Leucic Acid, by Dr. Thudicham.—On 
Crystallized Phosphate of Lime in humaw rine, by 
Bence Jones,—On the Camphor,of Peppermint, by 
Dr. Oppenheim. 

Sarenpay.—Hoyal Asiatic, 3. 





NEW. MUSIC. 





Alice, where art thou? Romance, by J. Ascher : 
sing by Signor’ Gardoni: (Dunvan, Davison, and 
Co.) charming ‘melody, and exactly fitted to 
Mr. Wellington Gueérhsey’s ‘pretty words. This 
Romance deserves, and will probably attain, popu- 
larity. 

wi he Fairies Farewell to the Flowers : Song. The 
music ‘by Emariuel Aguilar. (Duncan, Davison, 
and Co.)' Simple, unpretending, and a graceful 
rendering of the poetry, Mr. Aguilar has evidently 
intended not to/exceed the usual compass of voice, 
but his limit is too restricted. The humblest ama- 
teur could surely compass more’ than a seventh. 

The Echo Sony: composed by Jules Benedict. 
(Duncan, Davison, and Co.) Mr. Benedict has tried 
to make a simple and pretty melody, and would 
probably have succeeded, but for his | chromatic 
bias. If a melody cannot be found in the scale, 
the case is rather hopeless. 

Coming through the’ Meadows : Song. Composed 
by T. Browne.’ (Metzler and*Co,) A pleasant, 
melodious song. The words (by L. M. Thornton) 
are treated in characteristic manner. Altogether, 
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it is lively without being comic,.and..will.suit.either. 
public or private performance, 

Self-deception: Song. The music by Adrian, 
(Duncan, Davison, and°Co.) “'A’ ‘graceful compo- 
sition. The poetry, by Mr. Dwight (the American 
journalist), is natural and ected, the subject. 
quaint. 

Gently row, Gondolier : Barcarolle for two. voices, 
by W.G. Cusins, “(Duncan, Davison, and Co.), The 
melody is'¢omprised within'a fourth, a by no means 
extravagant range; but as it is pretty and.of easy 
execution, perhaps noone has a nght to complain. 

The Meadow Gate :’ Ballad, by G. B. Allen, 
(Duncan, Davison; and Co.) A most unsentimental 
ballad, and perhaps all the more likely to find a 
large class.of, admirers. It, would; make.an \excel- 
lent ‘polka. ; 

Fantasia: for the Pianoforte on, Ruy Blas :\ by, 
Brinley Richards, (Boosey and, Sons.)), This; fan- 
tasia Is built on “The flower she loves,” “ Home of; 
my youth,” and the “Rondo brillant.” ...Like; the: 
generality of Mr. Richards’s compositions at is muy 
sician-like throughout, ~ 

The Queen's Own March, for the Pianoforte :-by 


T, Browne. (Metzler and Co.) ..A; very, spirited Mr. 


composition, the subject, marked and melodious, the 
harmonies natural, and the execution not too much 
for the youthful student. 


a eee 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


PROMENADE: CONCERTS, 'ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

Prince George Galitzin- commenced, a series of 
Promeriade Concetts* on Ley ar with a,tolerably 
large and efficient ‘band, tin wit Miss Augusta, 
Thomson “as # votalist;’ “The ‘attendance . was. not 
great, whichis hot to'be wotldered at, the concerts 
having been produced in ‘such haste, and so imper- 
fectly announced. The programme opened. with. 
Mendelssohn's overture to “Ruy Blas,” an ambitious 
essay; but the band brit 41 to its work. , Se- 
veral compositions by Prince Galitzin were performed 
andwell received by the audience, “As a conductor. 
he possesses 'thuch energy, indicates the character of 


phrase clearly, 'and’ ‘in many apes is, well ace.) 
sm Of 


quainted with the mechani the , baton ;; un- 


— st 
yy es 


beiigthe WORK tol. “She was encored, nevertheless, in her song, 


of any musician, native of the United, Kingdom, and | 


written expressly for the occasion. Three or more | 
professors of the highest eminence, and non-com- 
petitors, will be, invited. to, act .as/ umpires, / Exe+ 
cutants will be provided by. ‘the Society,; and-due 
noticé of the day of. trial will be announced. in. the 
Times. This Society has fostered our best modern 
composers, and we trust. that. its.good:intentions.on 
this‘ occasion will be fruitful, ; But as: only some 
half-a-dozen composers out.of the million. have suc+ 
ceeded in this department of their art, we do: not 
feel very sanguine’as to the result. 


THE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

Wallace’s opera of “‘ Lurline” was reproduced.on 
Wednesday, with an attention to general detail not 
visible on its first production, . The opera. benefited: 
in consequence, and ;the audience evinced a;hearty:, 
satisfaction that has scarcely, been: equalled | this. 
season. 

There are two, yery distinct classes.of composers; 
the one depending on study. and,.construction, the 
other on dramatic, feeling, and, melodic¢...cepacity. 

. Wallace is of the latter. .class, ..\He,, prefers 
inusic of the heart to music of the head. His 
knowledge and dexterity in art are palpable to 
the initiated in his-si strains;but he reserves 
those for embellishment, and never displays them 
for their own sake. The public invariably prefers 
the music of the.heart; fat oppbettion to a large 
class of professors and amateurs that, bows to the 
school.:,:;*Lurline ”'is so genial; ‘and’ yet of such 
masterly cbhstruction; ‘that ‘it’ ‘pleases ‘alike’ the 
leayned:and unlearned:' Its “priiicipal fault’ is, that 
it allows: the» attention ‘too’ “little _ Not 
satisfied: with vewy eve {and concer pice, al 
melodic im a ‘hig’ ee} the’ composer ‘has en- 
deavoured, with almost too much ‘success, to ittake | 
his recitative melodic and interesting ‘also,’ Accord- 
ing to the!best Italian ‘model, ‘the’ recitative: should 
approach: as near’ speaking as possible, thereby 

lowing :resti‘tonthe vattention and’ the ear. Tn 
“ Lurline,” on the contrary, it Challenges as much 
consideration as scena or romance,.,To dine entirely 
on sweets'would be intpit and “ Tjurline ” verges 
on‘w siinilat’efror. "Had the compuser done less, 
the effect would have beer come eater, 

‘The management encountered-a difficulty in pro- 





happily he isnot’ so well acquainted with the public 
taste. ‘We'once heard a very acute observer 
Moscheles)' reinark,'that an English audience had 
no sympathy with ‘the ‘minor key; and since that 
time the'public has' ‘become’ still ‘less sentimental, 
wishes -to° be ‘amused, not ‘taught, and bestows ,as | 
little consideration as possible on the quality of the 
material’ it prefers. nee Galitzin’s Russian taste 
leads him, ‘on the'contrary, ‘to'the minor key, and he 
is also'much attached 'to Atcelerandos, Rallentandos, 
and pauses : ‘to Sach ‘an'extent does he indulge in 
these, tat a satisfactory performance can only be 
expected from a‘bani'that is constantly practising 
the'same pieces. On the other hind, his dance music 
is melodious and original. Miss Augusta Thomson's 
performance Was agrédt success, nearly all her 
songs encored, and she’ was particularly happy ina 
composition” by the Russian composer Glinka. 
Among the instrumental soloists Mr, Levy helda 
prominent position. Despite ‘some exaggeration in 
style, fondness for exhibiting his proficiency in rapid 
staceato, and ‘exuberance’ ‘of ‘cadence and ornament, 
few will deny that he is the best cornet-player ; of 
the day: «Mr, Berry, whose performance on the pic- 
colo astonished’ so’ much ‘at the concerts given by. 
Mr. Mellon at Covent Garden, is. also in_ the field, 
and with two'such ‘performers, the late M. Jullien 
would have ‘secured’ a brilliant’ season. It. is too 
much to expect'from Prince Galitzin the tact of the 
experienced Jullien.’ ‘We trust, however, for his 
own.sake, that he. recognizes, ‘the: necessity of stu- 
dying the public taste) little amore, and: keeping 
his individual predilections in temporary abeyance. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 

‘The committee of the above Society, by. way of 
stimulating the young’ composers to the production 
of the higher class of musical composition, offers two 
prizes, one of tem guineas for the best, and the 


jracterof Rhineberg! was indisposed.. Mr, H 


ducing" the opera » or Wednesday. Mr. Santley, 
who' was anouiiced’ to perform his original cha- 
. Corti 
thad:to fillhis' placé; leaving ‘his own part of the 
Gnome: to’ be! ‘undértaken, at’ very short notice, by. 
Mr. Eugene Dussck. Strangely enough, Mr, Corri, 
whochas appeared for some seasons under the pre- 
sent» miamagement, ‘evinced ‘qualities that the, fre- 
quenters® of the opera had no idéa he 

* A Rather’s Love ” was given by him. with such 
power and'/pathos, an@ exhibited a, voice of, such 
startling \ compass, that an encore was inevitable, 
notwithstanding ‘that the present. custom .of ‘the. 
theatre ‘imperatively objects ‘to ‘such a distinction, 
Miss Louisa Pyne,’ though sd rae not quite re- 
covered: from her indisposition, sung the greater part 
of the musi¢ with her ustal excellence. Few cha- 
racters are'so’ well ‘adapted ‘to her as Lurline, her 
great compass, facility, and'expression, having, been 


‘Troubadour enchanting.” » Mr. Patey teh as 
the Baron, the part originally played by Mr. Honey. 
The latter gentleman struggled in vain ‘to infuse 
interest into ‘the: character ; his successor accepts it 
invits: insignificance, but sings ‘carefully and cor- 
rectly. 

in agen Dussek was sufficiently unearthly and 
violent in’ the Griome, and “Miss Thirlwall did her 
best with the trifling part ‘of Liha. The chorus was 
in! its’! best: foree,’ and in’ the ‘dashing ‘part-song, 
“ Drain the cup of pleasure,” created 'a decided sen- 
sation. The instrumentation to this song is exceed- 
ingly’ powerful, and ‘damages ‘the choral éffect ma- 
terially.:: ‘The vocal ‘score is‘complete within itself ; 
and:as the:instruménts ure filly employed through- 


out the opera, they might be'very well dispensed 


with for that one piece. , The,voices. heard alone 
would form a refreshing contrast to the frequent 
crashof'instraments, and we'should recommend the 
experimient’'fo’ Mr! Mellon’s notice: The band and 
its distinguished’ chiéf, Mr. Mellon, were as zealous, 
aud effective as ever. 

“The Pigeons,” a 


The ‘opera’ was ‘preceded by “'T! 

smart-interlude; the operetta of “ Georgette’s Wed- 
ding being ‘rendered ‘impracticable by the Pes 
in “ Luiline.” The’ Pigeons” were sustained by 
Mr) Honey “and “Miss Thirlwall with much comic 
humonr, Robin Hood” and “ Lurline” are to run 


“The Toymaker,” will ‘probably 
Monday. 


HAYMARKET. 
A Baronet, proud, and : 
but*with an Cait! etipiiled y extravagance, and 
sinking through’ dishonesty, of management ; his 


two “sweet gitls’ crammed: with accomplishments ; 
‘a sptinkling of young men of the Kieigt | theatrical 
description sélected from the army or. like 

crati¢ professions to be the victims of the daughters, 
so artfully traitted to the destruction of their peace; 
an ‘agent, (who ig'a lawyer, and of. course a villain, 
and who having wrongfully Poet himself of the 
sbest/of the’ 

‘it up’ by'a deed of settlement on his marriage to, the 
daughter of his victim ;"a clerk, drunken and peni- 
tent, who thwarts his master’s schemes ; an, Ameri- 
;can‘cousin. who gets behind’ the scenes with every- 
body, and acts‘at the end as the deus ex machind to 


moré or Jess "slightly varied, are, we should. think, 
sufficiently ‘familiar “to every frequenter = of . the 


theatres, and which the new play at the Haymarket 


supposes'to be all ‘assembled at Trenchard Manor, 
the seat of ‘Sit Edward Trenchard, the baronet re- 
-ferred)to, ‘With these’ characters supplied, surel 

theteader may guess the nature of the piece, which, 
by the way, is said'to be by Mr. Tom Taylor, and 


which first appeared, and with tremendous success, in : 


América, Weshall not, at'‘any rate, attempt to describe 
the plot,’which is‘more commonplace than the cha- 
racters'we' have reitiarked’ ‘upon, and which scarcely 
ever in“ its’ incidents rises ‘above the level of broad 
faree) “Yet’'the performance is one of the most 
absurd, one’ of the most Indicrous, we eyer witnessed. 
First, ‘we. have’ Mi. Buckstone ‘as the American 





earefully considered, and’ ‘provided for... The part 
presents little opportunity for histrionic display, but, 
that:is ‘not the fault of ‘Miss Pyne or Mr. Wallace. 
Mr. Harrison’ sustained his’ original character of 
Rudolph Our barque in moonlight beaming” 
was given in his best manner, but he evidentlly 
requires rest. “No yoice ‘can’ bear such continual 
exertion as that to which he has subjected his own 
fhis season. The Italian limit of three performances 
within the week’ is sufficient for the strongest vocal, 
organ, Miss Jessie M‘Lean essayed. the. part. of 
Ghiva, ‘and, ‘notwithstanding her appearance,. so 
suitible to the character, the representation was 
not happy. She lacks stage experience, and no 
mere construction. or determination can make: up for ’ 
the deficiency... The, management; of the) Hnglish 
Opera has been unfortunate in. this respect, having’ 
had no less than three contraltos in succession, each 
of whom, had \to learn her business as' an‘actréss, to 
say nothing of having to contend with imperfect 
vocalization, Miss M‘Lean has ‘a fine voice, but it 


Cousin; seriously in love with a daitymaid of good 
family, ‘pleasingly ‘played by Miss 
our'old; ‘and ‘by no ‘néans sentimental, friend in the 
height’of his passion lighting a cigar with a paper 
entitling him. to thousands, which on its destruction 
revert to the object of his affections. “It is of course 
impossible that there should not be a comic side to 


the wildest Americanisms in a tongue.and witha 
smile and a‘ roll. unmistakably and. unconquerably. 
British ; we see him get into a, variety.of .scrapes 
pa oer upon his supposed. unfamiliarity; with a 
know 


the string of a shower-bath in, mistake for a bell- 


pull; and we see him, with our entire approbation, 


assumé by turns, though for legitimate ends, the 
sence OF a pickpocket and a a lar. This is of 
coursé amusing, and not less. so is the part, assigned 
to Mr. Sothern, a gentleman of English, birth.and 
education, but of transatlantic celebrity, who made 











other of five guineas for the second best, Quartett 








is indifferently developed, ‘and not under good con- 


his appearance in England in this piece..He had 
to patiem the part of an English “swell” (Lord 








‘daughter fair'and young ; 4 scheming mother, with. 


liver ;, we see, 


any character he takes, so we. see him also rendering’ 


altertiate nights! “Mr. George pintey 4 sich Spates: ; 
@ produced on. 


sed.to be wealthy,... 


aristor ... 


tes ‘of the baronet, will only give... 


beg aré the characters which, in shapes 


edge of onr customs, as, for example, pulling ., 
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Dundreary), with, immense, whiskers, a languid 
drawl, an affected lisp, a:stammer; a face contorted 
by constant use of the eyeglass, an irrepressible fund 
of selfish good-humour, and, anutter absence of 
brains. Though gerated in. every particular 
beyond the bounds of caricature, his rendering of 
this character drew roars, of genuine and unrestrain- 
able laughter from all ;) and there can be no doubt 
that to him is due the triumphant success which the 
piece certainly met with, Let all who care to laugh 
in spite of their reason” go and see this humorous 
e ation of some of our,national foibles. Mrs. 
C. Young was. the heroine, and played, as usual, 
admirably ; and Mr. Chippendale threw. much life 
into the part of; the, degraded but, repentant clerk, 
and tool of the lawyer. 


NEW ROYALTY THEATRE. 
The little Soho Theatre, so long, buried in. obli- 


vion, is now re-opened, with every attraction, that. 


the most lavish expenditure can) secure. Malle. 
Albina di Rhona, who, at the. St..James’s: and 
Drury Lane Theatres, made. so.favourable an.im- 
pression in light vaudeville, and as; a’. finished 
dancer, has undertaken the Management, and on 
Tuesday evening last it was opened.to the public. 
In decoration this little theatre. may now vie with 
any in London ; and in, the blaze jof gaslight, with 
all ‘the freshness of novelty, its ;appearance was 
eminently . effective. Mdlle. di, Rhona. has also 
secured a very good company, selected both) in! 
London and the provinces, and we hope, with a 
little care and judicious’ adviee*in the selection of 
her pieces, that, this bold speculation will. prove 
remunerative. The first piece. performed was,an 

tion of Eugene Sue’s romance, of,“ Atar 
Gull,” and was of a highly melodramatic. cha-,; 
racter. It was very long,, partly in consequence of 
the time’ oceupied in the transformation. of; the 


. pa 
tableaux, which are, of course, not; so, easily. moved ban Ais nf the Gospel of St, Matthews, written: im the 


as the more ordinary scenes ; but:it contained some 
most effective and striking situations, .. Terribly 
melodramatic they are; but who shall say,, after 
recent experience, that even, the highest. audiences 
in London are. averse to strong. melodrama? | We 
see no reason, then, why, with, judicious compres- 
sion this piece should not hecome.a, thorough fa- 
vourite, though of merit of dialogue it were best, to say 
nothing. The acting was very good,, That of Mr. Sin- 
elairas Atar Gull; of Mr.Graham as Mr, Thompson, 
a rich planter, the victim of Atar Gull; and of Miss 
E. Terry as his daughter, Clementine, who meets with 
herdeath by a serpent—these were certainly the best; 
and the most warmly applauded, This, was sueceeded 
by a light, brilliant vaudeville, entitled “‘ Camelia,” 
in which, with the. assistance of a new and ; pro- 
mising actor from the provinces, Mr.)/Worboys; 
Mdlle. di Rhona displays her, various. powers, In 
the: course of the piece, she performed two, of her 
characteristic dances with great spirit.and elegance ; 
and we cannot but. think, if Mdlle, di Rhona would 
confine the representations at her theatre to vaude- 
ville, in which, she took the, prominent part, with 
the assistance of a good ballet, or to. operetta, or 
a similar class.of pieces, she would meet with a re- 
munerative support. In her every. appearance, and 
particularly in her addresses, in broken English to 
the public, she was most. enthusiastically received ; 
and she has, we believe, the best wishes of both the 
press and the public for the success of her spirited 
undertaking... The. theatre was gently filled: with 
pleasant: odours, of wild flowers, by Mr. Rimmel’s 
ingenious process. 
DRURY LANE. 

Mr: Smith has, with his usual adventurous spirit, 
secured at Drury Lane, for a series of parhing, er- 
forniances; the first of which took place on Wed- 
nesday last, a yery clever troupe of Lilliputian 
singers and dancers, from Madrid, In their first 
appeatancte they performed Donizetti's sparkling 
operetta, “ Ti Campanello,” which we believe has 
not been’ seen in England since 1837, when it was 
given at the Lyceum. In this, Signor Smeraldi 
(aged 14), as Pistacchio, sang and acted extremely 
well; ‘and was well sup . The choruses were 
well given, but’a smaller theatre would be better 
adapted for their infantine voices. In the famous 
balletof “Catarina ; ou, La Fille du Bandit,” their 
success was mtich more unequivocal. Here the 


dancing of Catarina (Mile. Mariana Flori, aged 9 
years) was admirable, and she was loudl y hacia : 
as. was Sig. Lupo (aged 13 years) as the lieutenant 
of the bandits. We doubt whether the ages marked 
opposite these precocious performers are not, in 
many instances, those which’ were correct at the 
time of their first appearance, some two or three 
years ago; but their performance is very clever and 
attractive, and to children’ especially offers a treat 
of the very highest’ order; and we do not doubt 
that they will be supported as they deserve. 


THE THEATRES. 


A new drama from the French, entitled ‘‘'The 
Poor Gentleman,” was produced on Thursday eyen- 
ing at ‘the St. James’s Theatre ; ‘and a new comic 
drama, “Ist the King?” which first introduced 
Miss* Ada Swanborough ‘to a London, public, ap- 
peared ‘at the Strand on the same evening. Press 
of theatrical matter compels. us, however, to defer 
our noties'of these pieces to our next number. Our 
notice of the performance of “ Savourneen, Deelish,” 
at the Lyceum Theatre on Saturday evening, is for | 
this reason ‘also deferred. 





Erratom,—In, our. notice, last’ wedk: tespecting 
certain Pepye purchased ; by ;the British Museum of 
the Rev, W.Stobart.in.1857, they:are inadvertently 
r die of in.one paragraph as, purchased’ from Dr. 

imonides. This,isa mistake.- Both those in the 
British, Museum. and that alluded to as!belonging to 
Mr. Meyer were. purchased, by “Mr. Stobart. .' It-was 
Dr. Simonides, however, who, unrdlléd\Mr. Meyer's! 
yyrus, and. who states that,he: discovered:in it a | 





apostle’s, own, lifetime, and: within. fifteen ~years | 
after Christ’s ascension. | 


Messrs... Smith, Elder, and Co.’s, Trade Sale, con-:| 
ducted by ‘Southgate and Barrett,,.came| off. on:| 


‘Tuesday at the Albion, Aldersgate Street, when | 
“about five-and-twenty gentlemen, representing the | 
leading ‘houses in the trade,, sat down, to, dinner. | 


The. catalogue was intentionally, confined, to the 
Firm’s new and recent. works; and \as, thei new | 
works subscribed on the occasion, numbered up- | 
wards of twenty, including several,by,our) most | 
popular authors, the sale, though co ed: within: | 
two ‘hours, was marked by considerabie vigour and’ 
animation, Of the leading books, offered, we noticed::| 
that’ 1100 of the Selections from, the.Writings ‘of | 
Mr, ‘Ruskin, 1200 of Thackeray’s Fow-. Georges, | 
1800 of his Lovel the Widower, 1500. of Ma, Trol- 
lope’s Framley Parsonage, 750, of Leigh Hunt's: 
Correspondence were sold,. Ten volumes of the new: | 


Shilling Series of Standard Works of Fiction, about |' the 


* - 





two volumes; and White and Black, a Story of 
the Southern States, in three volumes, 


The book sales are commencing. Again Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson announce the sale of some 
good libraries to take place on the 2ist to. the 25th 
instant inclusive. Among the heoks to be; sold are 
several fine illustrated works on Italian Antiquities 
or Architecture, and a very interesting collection, of 
those old English dramatic authors, the, rise in the 
price of whose works has been. one of the,most re- 
markable features in the old book sales of recent 
days. 


The large window at the west end of the nave of 
Christchurch Priory Church, 33 feet by 13. feet, 
which fills'the lower story of the tower, consists of 
three tiers’ of six lights, with tracery in the head. 
This window, Méssrs. Lavers and Barraud, of Great. 
Endell Street, St. Giles’s, commissioned by Admiral 
Walcott, M-P: for the borough, are now thing with 
some of the finest specimens of modern stained glass 
which we have ‘had the pleasure of, examining in; 
England, both in-respéct of the depth, clearness, and 
beauty of the’ colours’ and’ 'the ‘artistic grouping of 
the various figures in the composition. , The main 
subjects taken for illustration aré the mysteries of 
the hymn “Te Deum.” The six lower Tights are 
divided into subjeets;indicated=by tripling the ca- 
nopies. The oa represents A nae 0 = 
adoration of the shepherds,and. thepofferings of the 
wise men, illustra me risa Wes “When Thou 
tookest upon Thee to deliver°man, Thou didst not 
abhor the, virgin’s womb,” The ‘second “réprésents 
the Doom, with the Judge: surrounded. by angels 
sotnding on their trumpets ; three elder worthies, "| 
Abraham, David, and, Moses; and three saints, the 


BlessedVirgin, St, Mary 2 St.. Stephen, 
and ‘St.John Baptist; illu the verse, * We 
believe that on shalt come to beour Judge.” The 
second tier represents the Glori of the 


Apostles, and’ the ptuedaag ss ai yy the two | 
bishops of the diocese, St. Swithia and’ Wil- 

im of Wykeham, ‘The, third tier, represents the 
Goodly Fellowshi of the Twelve Prophets, and the 
noble army ‘of Marty indicated by, St. George, 
St. Alban, and St. Sebastian; and St.. Agnes, St. 
Faith, St. Agatha and Lucy,,and St, Cecilia ; the 
Holy’ Innocents ; and Confessors, St. Edward, St. 
Paneias, and, St. Edmund; thus embodying the 
verse, “The Holy Charch throughout the. world ' 
doth acknowledge Thee.” The. tracery is occupied 
with the sign of the Son. of Man in Heaven; the 
Saviour, with his outstretched hands, embracing the 
world, surrounded by the chernbim,seraphim, angels, 
and’ powers in heaven, | si their ceaseless 
h ; the mystic symbol of the Trinity is seen be- 
hind the ine of, our Lord, and, the Holy: Dove 


| * proceeding” in placed in. an, abatement beneath. 


In the smaller lights. of, the head axe the: Alpha 
andthe’ Omega, and. the .crowns,.and of 
Martyrs and Blessed, in , the eA 


to be issued by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., were} ‘the ‘base of, the windows are, ranged, the busts 


subscribed, and large numbers, were, ordered by the 
leading houses; the names of. Messrs, W, H. Smith 
and Son being given for 8000 volumes, and of two 
other houses for 3000 volumes each... This series is 
remarkably, well got up, and. it jseems that the 
shilling’s-worth offered fora. shilling by the Corn- 
hill publishers, is intended. to be, abundant in quan- 
tity, and in quality unexceptionable.... We: believe» 
that the results of the sale exceeded Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, and Co.’s expectations, and to all appearance 
it was the occasion of an. agreeable meeting to the 
fraternity assembled. 








E. Marlborough and Co. have in the press.a new 
work by Eliza Meteyard (Silverpen), entitled the 
Hallowed | Spots’ of Ancient London, beautifully 
illustrated; to form a handsome gift-book for the,| 
season. 


We believe that’ Mr. Halliwell has received up- 
wards of three hundred pounds since Saturday last, 
on behalf of “ The National Shakesperian Fund.” 


Miss Kavanagh’s new work, French Women of 
Letters, in two! volumes, ‘is’ announced for appear- | 
ance next week, ‘by Messrs, Hurst and Blackett, | 
who haye also \im the press Miss; Bremer’s Travels 





in the Holy Land, translated by Mary Howitt, in 


of the Four Evangelists, and..St. Ambrose and 
St. Fer Satin each inspired by an angel, reciting 
the’*Te Deum,” Majesty, charaeteriaes the en- 
tire’ design, beni. the solemnity,.of the por- 
tions of the great hymn illustrated in it); ' grace, 
genius, religious feeling, and taste, are eminently 
visible, while there is an, absence, of .rigid _me~ 
dizval conventionalism ; the figures; are anato- 
‘mically correct, the groups are most happily com- 
bined, and the various tones of, the. colours. har- 
Monize agreeably to the eye.) We. heartily ‘con- 
gratulate the good folks of Christchurch ‘on: this 
munificent gift to their fine old minister, and Messrs. 
Lavers and Barraud upon. their successful completion 
of a very elaborate and costly task. 


We have received the following letter from Sir J. 


| Emerson Tennent, relative to the correct rendering 


of “dolabra.” ‘The jauthorities, after all, are too 
few and vague to enable us to settle the question. 


The letter, however, is of considerable interest :— 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,—In the gratif ing notice of my recently- 
published yolume.on the Natural History of Ceylon, 
which appears in the Literary Gazette of this day, 
in allusion to the passage quoted from the Ques- 
tiones Naturales, in which Seneca, distrusting the 
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assertion that some fishes have the faculty of \ 
concealing themselves in dry mud during droughts,’ 
says ironically that if that be true, “non cum hamis, | 
sed cum dolabra ire piscatum 3” 
lates “dolabra” a pick-are, gnd 
my calling it a hatchet. “But al 
to which the “dolabra” was employed in this case | 
(to dig out buried fish) was precisely one, in which | 
we should employ a pick-axe, I doubt whether the | 
latter instrument was known to the Romans; and 
we certainly have recovered no Roman specimen to 
indicate that the form familiar to us was in use 
amongst them. On the contrary, there is abundant 
evidence to show that, for the same purposes to 
which we apply the pick-axe, the Romans employed 
the much less effective dolabra. 

The pick-axe with us is a blunt iron lever with’ 
a handle, to assist in tearing up and raising the 
soil; but their dolabra was a cuneiform and sharp- 
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\Italian Theatre, at St, Petersburg—‘‘ The Power of 





In the Cologne Cathedral a Gothic altar has lately 
bean ‘restorell, Which (Belongs tothe ihest magiifi- 
cent monuments of the Middle Ages. It is adorned 

s of Y 3 Twelve Apostles, and_a 
scene frofn the Lifé of Mary. On'the wings i§.a sé 
ries of paintifigs not inferior to the famous Dome-/ 
picture representing the history of the Life of 
Christ. ITOYU TH 

A fresco-painting of the fifteenth century, of 
rather /latge ‘dimensions, has just sbeen, discovered , 


t 


dral. It represents the Crucifixion of Christ, with 
John and Maria.’ ‘The latter figuré is particularly 
fine, and betrays the hand of an eminent master. 


Maestro Verdi has finished another opera for the 


Fate,” for which Piave has taken the plot froma 
Spanish drama,. 80,000, francs is the stipulated 


behind a’ coating “of stucco in the Frankfort cathe-'} 


Two copies of the works of Frederick the Great 
have" béén struck off on vellum, at an expense of 
£450 per copy, and presented to the King of 
Prussia, who ordered one to be placed in his own 


P Libtary, and presentédithé other'to the public Berlin 
Libmr} i Gas 


ibmary. 

Cantir’s Italian History, in the French translation 
of Armand Lacombe, is nearing its completion. The 
translation is one of the most faithful and pains- 
,taking—worthy of the original. 


Johanna Wagner, who has lately taken again to 
the,drama, with which she began her career, has 
not been as successful as was anticipated, and it is 
said that as soon as her engagement in the Berlin 
Hof-theatre is finished, she will return to the opera. 


The complete works of Madame de Girardin left 
the press some weeks ago. They fill six volumes ; 


: : the first containing her lyrics, the second and third 
edged tool made of bronze, and often of stone ; | Su ’ her novels and tales, the fourth and fifth the “ Let- 
sometimes with, but, most -¢ te) Ww 4} » There has -begn gn extraordinary demand_ for reg isionnes du Vigomte de ay,” and the 
lo we ering en Borman nie ew ot inte (fe Yash Sofas ‘pf fo iy a i 

cut and break the- e *prepata ng | very short-fimé the Théitre Lyrique Ray produ . F | iy 
and carrying it away. The dolabra was in reality t Ried phifie Gay, then .sixthen featsiold, appeared on 


the instrument discovered in ancient mounds, and 
known to antiquaries as the ce/t, a term which does 
not imply any original connection with the Celtic 
races (as the word might suggest), but is in reality 
the Latin celtes or ce/tis, a stonecutter’s chisel, pro- 
bably from ccelo, to “ carve.” 

The identity of the dolabra and the ce/t may be‘seeu 
by a glance at the illustration appended to the for- 
mer word in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
fivman Antiquities, where it is correctly stated that it 
was employed in throwing up entrenchments, “and 
hence they are often found in ancient earthworks 
and éntampmients”(p 420). |. 

The term,“ dolabra”.is .probably, derived from 
dolo, to “haw”. or “chip ;”, and SchilJer, in his 
Lexicon, calls it an “instrument for cutting’ or dig- 
ging.” He adds'that it \had probably two sides 
different:from each other,”; but, for. this he adduces 
no authority. He inserts quotations to show that 
the dolabra was ‘used for pulling down walls, break- 
ing ice, and pruning the roots of rose-trees, and oc- 
easionally “asa butcher's instrument.” ‘The above 
are my reasons for employing the word “hatchet” 
as the nearest English equivalent for» dolabra,” in, 
the sense in which Seneca speaks of it. 

J, Emerson TENNENT. 

London, Nov. 9, 1861. 


The excavations at ‘Pompeii ‘have’ ‘of late beott 
more than ordinarily successful. Opposite the new 
Therme, in the street of Holconius, a house in a 
state of perfect preservation, with sixteen’rooms,' a4 
kitchen and two shops at the two sides of the en- 
trance, has just been laid open. The peristyle shows 
fourteen yellow and white columns, through which 
run'leaden ‘pipes; lintended;to carry (the water to, the 


fountains in the atrium. A statue of Amor was | 


found standing on a base which represented the Rape 
of Europa in relief. The house is especially remark- 
able through its many and beautifully preserved wall- 
paintings. In the women’s room, for instance, there 
is an Apollo and Daphne, Odysseus discovering the 
disguised. Achilles,.a Judgment of, Paris, on which, ' 
rather exceptionally, the shepherd. appears dressed 
in a green tunic, red mantle, and Phrygian cap. 
Juno and’ Minerva ‘are ‘likewise im: splendid. attire); 
Venus alone is im a state of nature. Another ex- 
quisitely lovely picture represents the sleeping Ari- 
adne surprised by a Faun: | The: paintings are now 
being taken to the Museo Borbonico, bat not im the 
old manner of knocking off the wall, tut by trans- 
ferring them to canvas in-a peculiar way, much in 
use now in Rome, The excavations are carried on zea- 
lously and methodically; and it is hoped that the 
whole city will be laid open ‘in about fifteen years. 
Behind the new. Therme a street is now being 
brought to light, leading: from the Strabia sireet to 
the Forum, which will yield a-good many treasures. 


At Wohrd, near Nutemberg, has' been discovered, 
quite by accident, a painting of Erhard Schén, with 
his*well-known si 
Pera in Prison.” It is the more interesting, as it will 
set the old dispute at rest whether this master, cele- 
brated as a draughtsman and form-cutter, had also 


re, representing “ Simon and. 


“ Oberon,” “ Euryanthe,” “ Fréischiitz,” “ Orpheus,” 
“ Alceste,” Tannhiuser,” “'Lemplar and Jewess,” 
“Czar and Carpenter,” &c.—Berlioz has not been 
ableteplace hisnew opera ‘pThe Trojans ”yas;yet, 
and phere, ist véry. il clpype of its Ving finally 
atcepted at the Gta Op : oan 

-, The Paris Academy is not a, little alarmed, It 
has hitherto always Kept up 2’ certain ‘oppositional 
bearing towards the Imperial Court ; but it appears 
that the learned Academicians have’ heard, the other 
day, of the intention of the Emperor to ask for 
a fauteuil in their midst;~as~soon~as his Life of 
Cesar, will have seen the light. 

Statistics of the Paris newspapers during ‘the 
last ‘twelve miontis the ‘Siécle had 55/700 sub- 
scribers; the Patrie, 29,300 ;., the , Constitutionnel, 
22,000 ;.La.Presse, andy. the Opinion Nationale, 
21,500; the Moniteur, 18,000; Journal’ des’ Débats, 
11,300; the Univers, 9,000; the Monde, 8,600; 
the Pays,,6,600; the Gazette de, France, 5,500. 


A new Museum has been founded at Hanover, 
under the name of the Welfenmuseum. The King 
has fixed the’ house where thé Queen’ Louisa’ of 
Prussia' was born, and, where formerly; resided; the 
Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg, her parents, for 
its reception. Another museum, containing — 
pally the engravings’ and the library bequeathed by 
essenberg.to his native town, Constance, is to be . 
opened at that 
berg Museum. 


Of Max ‘Wirth, the national economist's, German 
History, the first volume has. just beem completed. 
It comes down to the time of the Carolingians, and 
thé author néver loses sight -of ‘his speciality, 


The > Luther Monument » at Mdéhra, ; which, has 
lately been inaugurated, is spoken of. in high terms. 
It was modelled by Miller and cast by Burgschmied. 
The Reformer is dressed in his cope, and the moment 
is chosen when he utters his famous: “I cannot 
otherwise —Grothy help rime +)Amen,)”; sat) Worms. 
The right hand is extended, as if asserting, while 
the leit: resis .on. the Bible... The pedestal bears 
three reliefs: Luther, in ‘his cell at the Wartburg, 
translating the ‘Bible ; Luther taken captive under 
the“Luther-beech;” and Luther affixing the ninety- 
five Theses to the Schlosskirche at Wittenberg. 


Julius Altmann, the author-of some tasteful. Ger- 
man transla‘ions from Arabie poets, has published ia 
translation of new Persian poems by Prince Husseitt 
Ali Mirza, which appeared some, years; ago, at 
Teheran, under the title of Alcoran of Love.» This 
translation, however, was not made from the original, 
but. from.the Russian version of Boris Michailo- 
vitch Gridin, 

Fallmerayer’s collected. works, edited by G. M. 
Thomas, are’ about tobe published in: Leipzig, in 
three yolumes. The author's Fragments from ‘the 
East, which form the first. volume, belong to the 
most poetical and withal spirited productions, of his 
pen, and rank altogether among the best deserip- 
tions of Eastern life and manners. 


place, under the name of Wessen- ‘{ 


the field of literature: her romantic effusions, @ la 
Chateaubriand and Lamartine, promising at that 
time very little indeed. Since her marriage she 
téok a much higher range, and was particularly 
stccessful in her relations to modern journalism. 
To this epoch also belong her famous “ Letires.” 
“ Lady Tartuffe” shows her great talents for the 
Serious drama: while two comedies, “La Joie fait 
Peur” and “ Le Chapeau d’Horloger,” prove her 
capacities in another direction. She died 1853. 


A German translation of a Swedish work, Pic- 
tures of Travel, and Sketches of India and the last 
Indian War, 1857-4859, by Axel Lind of, Hageby, 
has just appeared. The ‘author, a lieutenant in | 
the Swedish! navy, has served ‘im Captain’ Peel’s: 
Marine Brigade in, the campaign against the Sepoys 
and assisted at the storming of Lucknow. The 


book is interesting, in-so far as it contains extensive 


‘and impartial conrmunications about the last Indian‘; 
tutiny by, the hand of a foreigner ;, otherwise there 

is very little in it which has wot been said, and said 
better, by our OWn countrymen. ' The’ views of ‘the » 
author are-rather optimistic, nor would.we always 
subscribe to his judgment on ethnographical and 
political questions. “The ‘work ‘is ‘profusely illus- 
trated, ten coloured plates, amongst others,) being 
contributed by native Hindoo artists. 


The sixty-first. year of an Almanac, bearing the 
curious, title, The Lame Post of Lahr, has been 
issued. It sells no less than 130,000 copies, and is 
read exclusively in the South of Germany. 


We ‘hear of'three ‘new monuments; which are 
likely to be erected ere long in Germany: one tothe 
Duchess Helen of’ Orleans, at Eisenach, another to 
Professor Stahl; the great | advocate and (mouthpiece 
of the reaction in Prussia;,and the.last to Fichte, 
the eminent philosopher, not'so much’ on account of 
his science, but rather as a sign of gratitude for the 
prominent part he took in the liberation of Ger- 
many in the days when Napoleon held Berlin as 
conqueror. His Speeches to the German Nation, 
which contributed not alittle to stir up the national 
enthusiasm in those days,.are masterpieces of pa- 
triotic eloquence. 


Bogumil Goltz, one of the quaintest and most 
original of German writers of the present day, has a 
work in four volumes in the press, which is to bear 
the title Behind the Fig-leaves. Tt consists :of essays: | 
and sketches ofa psychological and physiological 
nature, full of, spirit and happy thoughts ; but it is 
baroque throughout. 


Among the houses of the Rue de Trudon, in 
Paris, doomed to fall on ‘account of the elongation 
of the Rue de Rouen, is also the one inhabited for a 
long time by Rachel. It will, however, not. be de- 
stroyed, but broken’ up with ‘the: greatest possible 
care, and re-erected, precisely as it was before, on the 
plain of Monceaux: It is asserted that Prince Na- 
poleon, who stood in close relations to her; and.who 
ig said to have been even under jary obliga- 
tions to her before his family came again ‘into 

wer, has obtained this order as a favour from the 








been an oil-painter. 


Edmund Hoefer’s new novel, Die Honoratioren- 
‘tochter, has just appeared, 


peror. 
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NEW AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 


WITH NOTES, 


BY THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
IN TWO VOLUMES, OCTAVO, PRICE ONE GUINEA. 

















UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


LIFE, OPINIONS, AND WRITINGS 


OF 


JOHN MILTON. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION TO “PARADISE LOST.” 
In One Volume, Octavo, Price Half a Guinea. 





Tris new Edition of Milton’s Poems is the result of many years’ reading and study, devoted to their illustration and elucidation, . Excepting 
Dante, there is no Poet of modern times who stands in so much need of a commentator as Milton ; and many persons ate repelled from a'study 
of his Works by the difficulties arising from his numerous allusions to the ‘ancient classical writers. The object, of the present Edition is to 
make Milton perfectly intelligible to readers of every degree of culture. The Editor's aim has been to produce a Library Edition of, Milton's 
Poems, not only adapted to the Scholar and the Student, but one which will be especially serviceable to that large class of general readers who 
are unable fully to appreciate the beauties of Milton’s writings on account of the vast extent of learning which they display. The principla 
features of this Edition are the following :— 

1. A careful collation of the Text with the early and most esteemed editions, and a close atténtion to the orthography and punctuation. 

2, A chronological arrangement of the Poems, which enables the reader to trace with facility the changes in the ideas and language of 
the Poet. 

3. An explanation of every difficulty of allusion,—Biblical, classical, poetical, and scientific. 


4, A citation of such parallel passages and expressions from Scripture and the classical authors. of all’ countries as may serve to illustrate 
the Text or may haye been suggestive to the mind of the Poet. 


5. The insertion of every note and comment on the same page as the passage which it serves to elucidate, 
6. A copious index, distinguishing the references to the Editor's notes. 
7. Excursus on subjects requiring fuller illustration than could be given in the notes at the foot of the pages. 


The Volume on the Life and Writings of Milton contains a large amount of varied criticism, exhibiting Milton's opmions fully and with 
entire impartiality, ‘This Volume forms an appropriate and valuable companion to the Poems. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Mr. Keightley’s ‘ Account of the Life, Opinions, and Writings of John Milton’ is the adds familiar acquaintance with the literature of Southern Europe and Romance, regions in 
exact opposite of Mr. Masson's. In its pages the poet and his writings are in sole and’ which Milton’s imagination expatiated, and from which he has borne off-spolia opima. On 
singlé possession of ‘the foreground, his times being scarcely glanced ‘at; his friends but | all these accounts we ean highly commend Mr. Keightley’s edition of the Miltonic Poems,""— 
oe ——, wens is nothing superfluous in it, nor is anything important to be | Tie Saturday Review. 

own omitted. Mr. Keightley’s remarks on the Poet's opinions upon religion, philosophy, | a ; vorks, Mr. Keightley has given the utmost pains to the establish- 
government, and, edueation, are brief, yet pregnant with knowledge. His merits as an ink as Minette eT Cheer aoe + oe In thie respect his edition is 
Editor of the Poems are not less conspicuous. He has not overlaid the text with parallel) | crior to all its predecessors. He has also taken care to include among his Notes indica- 
passages, like Warton, nor, tke Todd, thonght it necessary to explain what admitted of no peas f. eh am of mm wort te . Latin rather than an English sense, and each word of whicl 
doubt. ‘The rich mosaic of Miltonic verse, indeed, requires'some elucidation from classic, the cleat soitdcaned his changed sinee Milton's time | The Notes are brief. and. very 
Italian, or native sources; but Mr.\Keightley has contented himself with furnishing in Hamerdua| but never ueriic:, In the course of the three volumes we have observed several 
most instances the germ of the phrase, the metaphor, or the image, and forborne;to trace its emalirotlintss on whieh Aisouseion might. be raised, but our space only allows us to perform 
successive phrases from Homer and the Bible to Sylvester and Fletcher. ‘Duplex libelli the ele of commending the whole work as the best and readiest guide to a thoroagh reading 
dos est” when it thus accomplishes a purpose amply yet briefly, and Mr. Keightley has un-| (F'n. Works of Milton that hits yet beet given to the public.”The #.raminer, 
questionably given us one of the most elegant and useful library editions of our great 7 ’ 


Poet."—The Edinburgh Review, “In the yolumes now before us, the connmentator has conveyed an amount of erudition 
of equal extent and depth, whilst ‘a sound discrimination has guided him in the selection 
*tIn Mr. Keightley’s pages we have a correct, and generally a graphic, portraiture of | from the great mass of notes of his predecessors of all that it is really desirable to retain, 
the great scholar, partisan, and poet. His narrative consists of four distinct portions, each | and the rejection of a vast quantity of unnecessary and puerile annotation, with which pre- 
of them exhibiting a particular phase or era of Milton’s life. Mr. Keightley is an Editor | vious editions are overloaded, and the addition of a large amount/of new criticism, iHustra- 
unusually competent to trace both the early and the later readings of’ Milton, and so largely | tion, and elucidation. ‘The plan of this edition is philosophically conceived, the Poems are 
did the Poet lay his laureate. brethren of all times under contribntion, that the ability to| arranged chronologically and divided into periods so that the readér is able to trace easily 
discover the pedigree of his images and expressions is no mean virtue in an Editor of his | the changes in the ideas and language of the Poet, the development of his powers, and the 
works. There is however an error of excess in this respect which Warton has committed | current of his opinions. To the value of the comment is added a close attention to all the 
and Mr. Keightley has avoided. . . . Mr. Keightley has not encumbered his notes with the | minor details of an editor’s task, such as punctuation, orthography, &c. As the most com- 
overflowings of a common-place book or the stores of a pregnant memory. The course of| plete, accurate, and useful edition of Milton we possess, it is superfluous to say that this 
his. own reading is well suited to a commentator on Milton, For his accomplishments as a| must. become. the standard one iu all libraries of the scholar and the student."’—Zell's 
classical scholar, his works are sufficlent vouchers; but to Greck and Latin, Mr. Keightley | Weekly Messenger.” 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





<i 
——_ 


In One Vol. 8vo, 500 pp., with Sixty Woodcuts, Four Tinted Lithographs, Three Maps, 


THE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR; 


« Bistory of Discovery, Conquest, and Colonization, up to the Treaty of Pekin in 1860. 


With a detailed Description of the Country, 


its Inhabitants, Productions, and Commercial Capabilities ; together with Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. 
By E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., Corresp. F.G.S. Frankfurt. 


WITH AN APPENDIX ON THE NAVIGATION OF THE GULF OF THE AMUR, 
BY CAPTAIN PRUTZ. 


*,* For a Notice of this Important Work, see Quarterly Review for July, pp. 179 et seq. 








SECOND THOUSAND OF MR. CHARLES READE’S FACT ROMANCE. 
Just out, in Four Vols., price £1 11s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


A STRANGE BUT TRUE STORY. 


Containing the Remarkable Fates of Gerarp and Margaret, the Parents of Erasmus, together with a Complete Picture of Pedestrian Travel, 
War, Home Life, and Monastic Life, in the Fifteenth Century. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 


THE DAILY NEWS. 
“ This tale, like all Mr, Reade’s works, exhibits a manly detestation of all that is false 
and unjust, and a strong admiration of ali that is generous, and true to nature."’ 


THE GLOBE. 
* Perusal only can do justice to the vigour, the tenderness, the force with which the 
characters are drawn and events related. The book is a chronicle to study, after perusing 
it in the fiery haste to which its crowding events urge us." 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

‘The descriptions of places, things, and men are wrought out with a power of detail, 
a verisimilitude, and a command of language, under which any outrage to probability is 
cleverly and insidiously veiled.” 

OBSERVER. 

“This is no common book of fiction, but an historical work of deep interest and pro- 
found learning, wherein the customs and habits of France, Germany, and Italy are 
detailed so vividly as to convey a vast amount of information, in the most readable and 
pleasing form, to the mind of the reader.” 


SPECTATOR. 
“We had intended, nay, resolved to protest against the monstrosity of a four-volume 
novel. We had elaborated reasons why the return towards the lengthiness of Richardson 
should be discouraged; but, on the whole, the perusal of the work has changed our mind.” 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 

*** The Cloister and the Hearth’ combines a variety of qualities, any one of which is 
commonly supposed to suffice for the basis of a g@Bd novel. It is full of Rabelaisian wit, 
of acute analysis of human emotion, of romantic narrative, and of veracious historical 
painting. It is a genuine picture of human life; and we cannot admire too much the 
skill with which the author has brought out the universal characteristics of man, and at 
the same time shown the modifications to which they were subjected in medisval times." 


THE ERA. 

“In these remarkable volumes Mr. Reade has produced a work superior to any that he 
has written before; and such a work as only himself could have written. There is such 
a combination of bold conception, melodramatic power, scholarship, tenderness, strength, 
and skill, as we seldom find in any other writer.” 





THE PRESS. 
‘While Mr. Reade has preserved his weaknesses, he has not lost his strength. Still he 
paints for us charming pictures, full of natural grace and vivid colour; still he tells his 
story with directness and force.” 


CRITIC. 
“Mr. Reade’s new work is not inferior to his other works in extravagance and 
eccentricity.” 


COURT JOURNAL. 
“Mr. Reade is a wild writer, but a fertile one~shall we say a genius? We think we 
will go the length of that compliment.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 
** Although the book every now and then drags heavily, the general impression it leaves 
is that of a very unusual degree of originality, pathos, and force. It is full of learning, of 
pictorial truthfulness, of shrewd reflection, and of happy touches,” 


THE HOME NEWS. 

“Mr. Reade has not hesitated to turn to account suggestions gathered over a 1 wide field 
of reading: but that which is best, and noblest, and truest in his story, owes nothing to 
any former writer. That by which it will touch the hearts of thousands of readers, and 
awaken in them a new spring of love, and tenderness, and faith, and hope in humanity, is 
all his own. .. . To say that this novel far surpasses any novel of our time in depth of 
human sympathy, in reality of portraiture, in earnest pathos, and in an intimate know- 
ledge of the human heart, is the least praise we can bestow on it. ... The character of 
Margaret is the perfection of portraiture. She is the most thorough woman in the whole 
range of English fiction.” 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 

“ This romance has great faults, but greater beauties. Genius is here enlisted in the 
cause of virtue; and though it requires in these go-ahead days some enterprise to under- 
take the perusal of a romance in four volumes, yet, having achieved this feat ourselves, 
we can promise the reader that the graces of Mr. Reade’s style, and the magic of his 
genius, will make the task a pleasant one; and at the end he will own with ourselves that 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ is, in every sense, ‘a great work.” 


Orders for the above Work received by all Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom. 
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